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Beautiful Laster Pictures 


Also pictures for teaching History, Geography, Language, Picture Study, etc. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
ONE GENT EAGH $i:.°6 1-2 x8. °over 2,000 subjects.’ 
Send two cent stamp for Catalogue or two two-cent stamps for 
Illustrated Catalog of 1,000 tiny pictures ; or 


25 cents for 25 Art Subjects ; or 
25 Historical ; or 








Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 













































25 on the Life of Christ ; or Two cents each for 13 
$1.00 for our beautiful Art Set of 120 pictures P or = 
all in thebeautiful Boston Edition. 1.75 pes Gam 
. THE PERRY PICTURES COPIPANY, (Box 1,) ALDEN, MASS, iiiicaeen a aan 
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It’s Easy to 
Get a Flag” 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
easy, so simple, and so sure that every 
teacher may secure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write usa postal = 
request and we will at once a 

repaid 35 of our Emblematic Fing 

uttons. They are made in Natio / 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girls wear them as 
shirt waistsets. You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


United States Flag 
All Charges Paid. 


The flag is of regulation size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field. 


It is warranted not to fade. 


Ig,suitable for either indoor or outdoor use. 

We can give you the names of teachers in your 
own or adjacent counties who have received flags 
on this plan. They will tell you that the plan is easy 
and effective and that the flags are good, Talkit 
over with your pupils and if ii ma mi a flag write 
for the buttons. The rest will beeasy. Orders for 
buttons will be filled in the order of their — 
Better write to-day. 


.) 
Mail Order Flag Co., oF 
1031 Meridian St. Amderson, Ind. ) y ere y) Yr (i 
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MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 
D. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. HUGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


; a 190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 





‘% ; The selections have been chosen both for 
their moral influence and for their permanent 
value as literature. They have been carefully 

a graded to suit the needs of every class from 
; the primary to the high school. Either the 
whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation 
has been inserted to give the child a complete 
mental picture. 

4 They are the best selections for school use 
‘oa | have ever seen. 
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FRANK E. PARLIN, 
Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Educational { Publishing Co. 
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Next Summer’s Vacation 


Plan now on seeing Yellowstone Park, ‘‘ Wonderland of the World.’”’ The finest coaching trip in America. 
The greatest of Nature’s wonderful phenomena on every hand. Geysers, mud pools, tinted terraces, 
magnificent mountains and bracing and invigorating mountain air. The best of hotels and accommodations. 
Write for “‘ Wonderland 1906,” six cents. It tells about the Great Northwest and Yellowstone Park. 


Go via GARDINER GATEWAY, the Official Entrance, 


AND THE 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest 
For particulars write to 














Cc. A. MATTHEWS, 
G. A. P. D. 
208 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul Minn. 
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THE LATEST SCHOOL-ROOM SUCCESS 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





six PRIMERS 





THE LITTLE RED HEN 
A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 


Ideal in content and make-up as a book. The illustrations 
really illustrate and appeal to childhood—the dramatic effects and 
the lively action arouse and hold the child’s interest from cover 
to cover. With such a book the child must learn to read almost 
as unconsciously as_he learned to talk. ‘‘ The uncertain little 
feet are guided to higher levels by steps, easy and pleasant.” 
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THE THREE PIGS 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 


The element of the serial, the continued story, so dear to 
the child heart, crowns the book with success, for here the little 
one gets the story from the printed page, as he gets his dinner, 
because he likes it, and alike in each case is the gain of growth 
and power. 





THREE 
LITTLE KITTENS 


CHICKEN LITTLE 


Advanced Primer. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Step by step, the child 
grows unconsciously familiar 
with words and sentences and 
readily interprets the printed 
page, while he looks and won- 
ders at the Kittens as they 
take their way along the pages 
in grotesque array, toil at 
their soiled mittens or wail at 
the theft of the mischievous 
magpie. 
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THE THREE BEARS 
A Story Primer. Illustrated. 


Like the ‘‘ Little Red Hen” and the ‘‘ Three Pigs,” this little 
book avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very 
pleasantly a good working vocabulary and familiarity with word 
and alphabetic symbols. Here is Silver Locks, the lovely, frisky 
gad-about, and here that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 


LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD 


SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. 
Illustrated. 


The aim in this and other , 
books of the series is to gain | 
such a welcome from begin- 
ners as greets Buster Brown 
and Foxy Grandpa with every 
issue of the Sunday news- 
paper, and to utilize it in the 
mastery of a vocabulary that 
is an ample preparation for 
the little reader. 











BOW-WOW AND 
MEW-MEW 


Advanced Primer. 
Illustrated. 


Stories of familiar animals 
in and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the 
little readers, who wonder 
and want to know all about 
these interesting creatures. 
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A. I. F. SERIES 


(Continued) 


THREE 
FIRST READERS 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Fully illustrated. 


Three fascinating folklore 
tales, rewritten in the straight 
forward language of those - 
days when the world was 
young, and arranged in de- 
velopment of story and pro- 
gress of word and phrase per- 
plexities with an art born of 
experience, of careful child 
study, and of deep love for 
children. 

The chapters are brief, 
crispy, appetizing. There is 
happily infused through all 
the difficulties that beset the 
little learner, a dramatic effect 
that stimulates him to read on 
with a zest and a wholsome- 
ness of tone that nourishes 
qualities of high worth in 
individual and social life. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB 
TOM THUIIB 


Graphically illustrated. 


Dr. Harris pertinently remarks: ‘‘If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

The stories of this reader, found in the oldest literature of 
the race, have just this simplicity of statement and interest. 
The stories are full of movement and of a heroism that appeals, 
not in vain, to this early stage of development. 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, and the short 
chapters hold in store fresh suprises from the beginning to the 
close of the book. 























PUSS IN BOOTS 
REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax nor 
even perplex the little ones of the first and second grade, as all 
have been long familiar in the household and in the folklore of 
the fireside. 

The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘‘ Puss in Boots” 
and of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,” must keep up curiosity and interest 
at white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


Cloth Binding. Price, each, 30 cents 





EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTIC PLAY 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


BY 


FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 


In “gymnastic play” each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while the 
true value of the movement is preserved. 





SEE-SAW 


“Play is the highest phase of child development.” 
“Play is the perfect co-ordination of joy and activity,” 


Twenty-six games Lave been carefully chosen with due 
consideration of their physical, educative and joy-giving 
effect. 

Classified lists of gymnastic movements are arranged and 
described with a view to furnishing the play name for the 
child, comprehensible directions for the grade teacher and 
the technical nomenclature for the professional gymnastic 
teacher. . 

The games and exercises in this collection are such as 
correspond to the stage of development through which the 
child is passing during his first two years in the primary 
school, but they often fit into other grades as well. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical Train- 
ing in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Bound in extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 





50 Bromfield Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A TIMELY BOOK 





COMSTOCK’S FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM 
IN APRIL AND MAY 





Price, 25 cents 


Per package of five pupils’ books with «ne 
teacher’s book, $1.25 


gies book of spring wild flowers includes the study 

of the Hepatica, Spring Beauty, Adder’s Tongue, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, Squirrel Corn, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, 
and the Trilliums, and is prepared on a novel plan, com- 
bining note-taking, composition wotk, and drawing. It 
deals with the flowers which the child loves, and leads 
him to understand the life-history of the plants. He 
becomes an investigator into the habits of these inter- 
esting plants and is obliged to make the results of his 
observations and investigations of use in the school-room, 
in language work and drawing. 





American Book Company 





With forty half-page illustrations and a frontispiece, all in color. 
Text by Clara Murray. Drawings by Hermann Heyer. Price, 30c. 





Specimen illustration (reduced) printed in one color. 
The merit of this new primer lies in its child interest, its careful 
grading, its very gradual progress, and its even introduction of new 
words. It has a vocabulary of 307 words, and each word is repeated 
on an average twenty-six times, It has a larger amount of reading- 
matter than any other modern primer. 


Wilderness Babies By Jutia A. Schwartz 
School edition (third or fourth-reader grade). Illustrated, 60c. 
A true and vivid story of the adventures, perils, and play of the young 


of some American animals, told with a real feeling for wild nature 
and child sympathies. 


Men of Old Greece By Jennie Hall 


School edition (fourth or fifth-reader grade). Profusely illus., 60c. 
A charming presentation of life in Athens and Sparta in the Golden 
Age of Greece. Stories of the boyhood of Leonidas and other heroes. 





The Wide Awake Primer | 
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. a 
Spring Time 


and the 


School Arts Book 


are inseparably connected with all school work in 


Drawing and Painting 


For months we have been planning 
to give the BEST in suggestive 
illustrations and helpful articles in 
our magazine. If the testimony of 
good teachers counts for anything, 
you will be sure the SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK will guide you right. 











Send for Sample Copy 


April, May and June copies FREE to all NEW 
subscribers who send in their DOLLAR subscription 
NOW. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 
Send for Sample “H” 





TWO BASAL SERIES 


Which are all that their tales claim 





THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


The sentence method develops thoughtful read- 
ing; the phonetic method supplies the key ; this 
combination of the two leads to independent 
expression, large vocabulary, precise spelling, 
and correct pronunciation. 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING 


(Intermediate Slant) 


An entirely independent, practical and natural 
system, in which emphasis is laid on all that 
will conduce to clear and rapid writing — inter- 
esting copies, reviews, complete sentences, the 


unit page. 
Short Course—Six numbers - - - Per dozen $.48 
Short Course Movement Book - - ‘_ of 72 
Standard Course—Six numbers - wf <f 72 
Standard Course Movement Book - a4 96 
Business Forms - - - . ~ “i =x 1.08 
Social Forms - - : - f ne ge ” 4.80 


= 


Primer - - - $36. Third Reader - - $481 
First Reader - - 36 Fourth Reader - - 54 
Second Reader - 44 Fifth Reader - - 58 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Losing Gracefully 


To lose gracefully is an art, a triumph, an index of a 
good, generous nature. The world cannot be full of 
equally successful people. Somebody must lose in every 
enterprise and in every competition. How to bear loss 
philosophically and feel a pleasure in the victor’s success 
— ay, there’s the rub. 

“Don’t tell anybody I’m going to compete for this 
prize,” cautioned one friend to another. 

“Why ?”? 

“Because, if I fail, it will be humiliating.” 

Humiliating to fail when one enters a list of competitors 
for a prize! Absurd, when the very conditions of the 
competition announce that all but one must fail. 

It is possible to gain more by defeat than success. A 
newspaper recently announced that Sir Thomas Lipton 
would try again for the American cup, and presented a 
picture of this famous man who knows how to accept 
defeat gracefully. The smiling, genial face over this 
announcement of a new trial made everybody like him 
ata glance. Sir Thomas could never have been enjoyed 
and applauded by American sportsmen as he is now, if he 
had carried off the envied cup at the first trial at yachting. 
The qualities of fairness and generosity he has shown in 
every failure would never have been known. It is 
much easier to smile over one’s defeat if there has been 
“‘a square deal.” But if there has not? If influence 
and “pull” have brought it about, what then? When 
success has only been accorded, not won? A teacher 
who had made an unusual success and reputation in 
nature study in her school learned that a “paper” was 
to be presented on this subject at the next county 
teachers’ association. Her ambition leaped high for the 
invitation to speak at this meeting on her favorite 
theme. The fear of disappointment shadowed every 
hour of the day. The appointment was made—a re’a- 
tive of the president of the organization —a teacher 
who had done the most indifferent and perfunctory work 
in this study. That the disappointed teacher knew 
that this selection had been brought about by official 
influence afforded little consolation. But she was a 
girl of character. She set bravely to work to conquer her 
envy and sense of unfairness. When the day arrived 
and the paper had been presented, she was the first in 
that large audience to extend the hand of good fellowship 
to that teacher, and she did it in an earnest, big-hearted 
way that called forth the admiration of everybody who saw 
her. She did not congratulate her, because the quality 
of the effort gave no grounds for congratulation, but she 
was deeply interested in the subject itself and could clasp 
hands with everybody engaged init. She walked home on 
air. She had accomplished the greatest thing in her life— 
uprooted envy and conquered self. It may seem a story- 
book climax, but at the next meeting of the state associ- 
ation she was solicited to talk on her favorite subject—a 
much greater honor—and won the laurels she deserved. 
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It is no evidence of depravity that everybody likes to 
be chosen for the center of the circle, as in the kinder- 
garten plays. To see others selected and to close up the 
circle with a smiling face and a joyous song is hard — so 
hard that it must be a part of the purpose of life’s school 
in the Great Plan for the training of humanity. A whole- 
some ambition is not to be condemned. But in the very 
nature of things it must often bring disappointment. If 
defeat always resulted in fresh effort and a higher goal 
what a benefaction it would be to the world! To stand 
again at the foot of the ladder after once having known 
the joy of swinging foot clear from the earth, and yet, to 
say cheerily, but determinedly, “I will climb and climb 
and climb again as long as I have the strength to step,” 
is to turn defeat into character fibre. Wrenching success 
from failure, without bitterness, or the least unfairness to 
others, is a mighty joy in life. 

What isa failure? It’s only a spur 
To a man who receives it right, 
And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 
If you never have failed, it’s an even guess - 
You never have won a high success. 


What is a miss? It’s a practice shot 
Which we often must make to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull’s-eye in the centre. 

If you never have sent your bullet wide, 

You never have put a mark inside. 


4 —Edmund Vance Cooke 


Planting Trees in School-grounds 


(From Farmer's Bulletin No. 134, United States Department of 
_Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 


ORESTRY is beginning to attract attention as a pos- 
sible subject of school instruction. So far the interest 


in it is mainly as a branch of nature study, but its 


Egrowing « geapgmic. importance may event t 
in its extensive introduction into courses of study. ¥ 


forestry cannct be taught in the schools as part of a gene 
education, and it ought not to be supposed that tree planting 
on school grounds looks in that direction. Nevertheless a 
plantation of forest trees or a wood lot, in connection with a 
school, would give an excellent opportunity for study of forest 
growth and management, and in many places it is perfectly 
feasible. 

But there is another side to the educational value of tree 
planting, which is of first importance. It is money well spent 
to make the school-house and everything about it attractive 
and beautiful. Here is one of the centers of the life of the 
community, the one in which is gathered its most impression- 
able element. The school is supported at public expense in 
order to make good American citizens. It aims at securing 
the highest possible development of mind and character. 
Every element of order, neatness, and beauty, every broaden- 
ing influence, every appeal to the finer nature of the child, 
means better men and women and a more thrifty, prosperous, 
and attractive community. Americans are justly proud of 
their school system, and should be willing to support the 
schools not only with money, but with time and labor. 


Arbor Day and School-ground Planting 


Method oj Celebrating Arbor Day. The governor of each 
state eye a3 Arbor Day at the proper season for 


planting. T is celebrated in the schools by public 
exercises appro’ ciate to tree planting, with essays, songs, and 
recitations by the pupils, moubepegicr by visitors. In con- 


nection with the exercises there is ordinarily more or less tree 
planting. Great care is taken to make the planting cere- 
monies impressive by letting the children take part, and by 
planting trees commemorative of noted persons or events. 
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Much more attention is given to these matters than to having 
the trees in the best condition and to planting them just right. 

As might have been expected, the results upon the school- 
grounds have not been marked. Too often the work has been 
impulsive and the interest transient. Trees planted with 
ceremonious dignity in April have died of neglect before Sep- 
tember, and those that survived have been left to fight unaided 
their battles for existence. So little attention has been paid to 
the choice of trees and to the methods of planting, that those 
entirely unfit for the situation have often been used, and have 
been planted in places where they could not receive protection 
while young, ur serve any useful purpose when grown. Arbor 
Day has often come on dry, windy days, or clear out of season 
for planting. Furthermore, the planting has been on too 
small a scale to be of great benefit.44 Where an acre of trees in 
a solid block is needed, only a half dozen specimens have been 
planted. After all that has been done, the school-grounds are 
still largely unimproved. 

The educational results of Arbor Day endeavors, however, 
have been extensive and beneficial. Even though the celebra- 
tions have been largely exhibitions of sentiment, and the plant- 
ing almost wholly unsuccessful, yet pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents have learned much about trees as useful, living things, and 
about forests as great sources of national wealth to be pro- 
tected and perpetually maintained. \ T of the 
results has itself drawn attention to of ‘past 
methods. It is due in part to lessons learned in Arbor Day 
planting that we are now ready to begin work with a better 
understanding of what is to be done. 

Necessity jor Better Methods. The need of the school- 
grounds is for plantations of hardy trees, cared for by such 
methods as will keep them constantly thrifty. The trees 
should be selected and planted in the most careful manner. 
They should be properly placed, and in sufficient number. 
To plant in this way requires a great deal of attention to de- 
tails. It may be the work of several days. The perishable 
nature of trees also makes it extremely important to plant them 
when the weather conditions are just right. Dry, windy 
weather may cause several days’ delay in the planting. It is 
therefore impracticable to depend wholly on a specified day 
for the work. Let the trees be planted at the right time; then, 
if public exercises are planned, they may be held on an ap 
pointed day, after the planting is completed. 

Many difficulties at present encountered may be overcome 
by placing the direction of the planting in the hands of some 
person who understands fully its purpose. The pupils should 
assist in the work because it is for their own school-ground, but 
on account of their lack of experience they should work under 
competent supervision. 


Kinds of Trees to Plant 


Persons unskilled in planting are apt to choose inappropriate 
trees. Fancy leads them to use odd kinds and to form gro- 
tesque combinations which fulfill none of the purposes of 
planting. Besides, the use of such trees is likely to be very 
costly, on account of the high prices charged for them and the 
labor required to make them grow. Fortunately, the best 
trees for planting are easily obtained, because they are usually 
those common in the locality. 

Hardy Trees. The first rule to lay down is to plant only 
the kinds that are known to be hardy. A school-ground plan- 
tation is no place for experiment. Naturally the trees will 
have to endure greater hardships than those of a private plan- 
tation; they will be likely to have less cultivation and be sub- 
ject to more abuse. No matter how strict the rules, the soil 
about them will be more or less trampled, and twigs will some- 
times be broken from their tops. Any tree that cannot endure 
moderate abuse of this kind should not be given a place on the 
school-ground. 

On account of difference in the soil, a tree that thrives in 
one place in a locality may not thrive in another place. Sandy 


soils and clay soils are often found near together, and trees 
that grow thriftily in sandy soil may have a hard struggle to 
exist when planted in clay. For this reason both the soil and 
the subsoil of the school-ground should be carefully examined, 
and a list should be made of trees in the neighborhood that are 
thriving on soils of the same character, and no other species 
should be used. Much better success may be expected with a 
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soil and subsoil of a porous character than with one that is 
tenacious and impenetrable. Yet a careful study will show 
numerous species adapted to each kind of soil. 

Trees Easily Obtained. Elms, oaks, and maples are to be 
had almost anywhere, and are easily transplanted. They are 
as beautiful as any trees to be found, and are in every way well 
adapted for the school-ground. They grow on a great variety 
of soils, and can be easily raised from seed if young trees are 
not available. Every region will afford other valuable sorts, 
such as beeches, chestnuts, walnuts, ashes, pines, or spruces. 
From these and such other desirable kinds as the locality 
affords the selection should be made. 

Short and Long Lived Trees. The school-ground being per- 


manent and the need of trees continuous, for the most part: 


long-lived trees should be used. But where the present need 
of trees is great, there is another side to the question. A short- 
lived tree grows quickly, coming into early usefulness, and 
serves its purpose for from twenty-five to fifty years. A long- 
lived tree usually grows more slowly, but serves its purpose for 
a century or more. In many cases it is advisable to use the 
two kinds in such a way that the long-lived trees will become 
useful about the time the short-lived trees reach maturity. 
The latter can then be removed, leaving the ground to the 
long-lived trees. In all cases, an ultimate stand of such trees 
as elms, oaks, walnuts, or chestnuts should be the aim. 

A Variety of Species. It may seem that the nufnber of 
kinds which can be used for school-ground planting is small, 
but this is not the case. In almost all sections of the country 
a long list of species fully adapted to the purpose can be made 
out. In selecting among these the aim should be to give the 
plantation as much variety as possible, since among other pur- 
poses it is to serve that of instruction. 


Obtaining the Trees 


Forest Seedlings. In many places trees can be obtained 
from the neighboring forest, from the banks of streams, from 
plantations, or even from open fields. If they have had nor- 
mal conditions of growth and are taken at the right time, they 
are almost as valuable for planting as nursery-grown seedlings. 
Pine, spruce, and cedar are to be collected in unlimited num- 
bers in many forests, and frequently ash, maple, and elm are 
almost as abundant. They may be gathered either in the fall 
or spring, but unless they are very carefully heeled in and pro- 
tected over winter the better time is early spring. In collecting 
forest seedlings, only the small trees that have grown in the 
light should be taken, as these are more likely to be young and 
vigorous than those grown in the shade. The collector should 
never pull the trees from the ground, but should dig them care- 
fully with a spade, preserving as much of the root as possible. 
As each tree is dug it should be placed in a barrel containing 
water until all are collected, when they may be heeled in to- 
gether, as described for stock purchased from a nursery. The 
pupils will be eager to enter into this part of the work, and, 
under the direction of the teacher or superintendent of planting 
they'can do it as wellasanyone. It will bea pleasure to them, 
and the knowledge gained will be valuable. 

Home-grown Seedlings. If wild seedlings cannot be col- 
lected, and it is not convenient to buy the trees from a nursery, 
it will be necessary to grow them from the seed. This method 
has the advantages of being economical and of supplying the 
stock exactly at the time needed. It is an easy matter to grow 
forest seedlings, and to one who likes trees it is a pleasure. 
The superintendent of planting should arrange to have the 
seedlings grown by some reliable person, and it will be helpful 


pi the school children assist in gathering and planting the 
s. 


How to Plant the Trees 


Preparation of the Soil. Thorough preparation of the soil 
should precede the planting. Where blocks or belts are to be 
formed, the ground should be plowed and prepared as for a 
garden crop. Clay soils are best plowed the previous fall, in 
order that the ground may weather over winter. On such soil 
subsoiling is beneficial, and should precede the planting by at 
least one season. Just before planting time the ground should 
be pulverized with a roller or harrow. If the planting is to be 
done in rows, the ground should be marked off lengthwise and 
crosswise and the trees set at the intersections. It is some- 
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times desirable to mark off the ground only one way and run 
furrows the other. In arid regions the furrows may be deep- 
ened into trenches,so that rain water which falls on the sur- 
rounding ground may be drained to the tree. On the other 
hand, in regions having a copious rainfall, it will frequently be 
necessary to plant the trees on a raised portion or mound of 
earth in order to keep the soil dry enough for them to thrive. 
The holes should be dug large enough to contain all the roots 
fully spread out, and deep enough to allow the tree to stand 
about three inches lower it grew as a seedling. 

Time and Manner oj Planting. South of the thirty-seventh 
parallel, fall planting is safe and often advantageous. North 
of this, spring planting should be the rule, as fall-planted trees 
can scarcely develop sufficient roots to sustain themselves dur- 
ing the winter. The most successful nurserymen practice 
early planting for deciduous trees, beginning operations as 
soon as the ground ceases freezing. Evergreens are not 
planted until later; some even wait until the young growth is 
starting. If possible, planting should be done on a cool, cloudy 
day. Unless the day is very moist, the trees should be carried 
to the planting site in a barrel half filled with water, or a thin 
mixture of earth and water, and lifted out only as they are 
wanted. Even a minute’s exposure to dry air will injure the 
delicate roots — the feeders of the tree. 

The roots should be extended in their natural positions and 
carefully packed in fine loam soil. It is a good practice to 
work the soil about each root separately and pack it solid with 
the foot. As the hole is filled, the earth should be compacted 
above the roots and around the stem, in order to hold the tree 
firmly in place. The last two inches of soil should be very fine, 
and should lie perfectly loose. It will serve as a mulch to 
retain the moisture. 

Trees should be planted neither in very wet nor in very dry 
soil. If the soil is wet, it is better to wait until itisdryer. On 
the other hand, if good cultivation has been maintained the 
year previous to planting, the soil is not likely to be so dry that 
trees will not start. Besides insuring a supply of moisture, 
such cultivation puts the ground in good physical condition for 
planting. 

With this treatment watering will scarcely ever be necessary. 
If it is, the holes may be dug a few days beforehand and filled 
with water. They should be refilled as the water soaks away, 
until the soil is fully moistened. A thorough irrigation, when 
that is possible, ‘is still better. As soon as the soil becomes 
somewhat dry the trees should be planted. While it is a com- 
mon custom to water at the time of planting, those who do no 
watering are usually the most successful. Even in the semi- 
arid regions some successful growers apply no water, but keep 
up an excellent system of cultivation, thereby retaining the soil 
moisture. 

The spacing of the treesis not soimportant in school-ground 
planting as in forest plantations, yet it is worth consideration. 
The trees should not stand so near together as to produce long, 
slender poles; on the contrary, short, thick trunks are desir- 
able, to support large tops and withstand heavy winds. From 
eight to twelve feet apart will be suitable spacing distance. 
Where large blocks are to be planted the trees may be closer, 
but it is scarcely ever desirable to plant them closer than six by 
six feet. 


Care of Trees After Planting 


Important as the process of planting is, one can never be 
certain that a tree planted with the greatest care will live and 
reach maturity. Much depends upon the after-treatment. 
In many parts of the country cultivation is absolutely essential, 
and nearly everywhere a tree will thrive better and grow faster 
during its early years with cultivation than without it. The 
purposes of cultivation are mainly to protect young trees from 
the encroachment of weeds and grass, to keep the soil in good 
physical condition, and to retain the moisture. Good cultiva- 
tion is that which serves these purposes without injuring the 
trees. It does not necessarily include deep tillage. In fact, 
deep tillage may be positively injurious, by breaking off the 
feeding roots, and is usually not necessary to loosen the soil. 
Very few soils are too hard for tree roots to penetrate if moist- 
ure is plentiful. The best way to retain moisture is by fre- 
quently stirring the soil to a depth of two or three inches. The 
longer cultivation is continued, the better will be the effect 





upon the trees. It should not cease in any case until they are 
oa eppeveen ron! yt yet n rhe ence der psc ssn 
 Scattering”or isolated trees cannot usually be cultivated ex- 
cept by occasionally spading up the earth within a circle of a 
few feet around them. This is necessary in order to keep the 
grass and weeds from crowding them and retarding their 
growth. 

». The difficulty in tilling a school-ground plantation will come 
during the vacation period. That is the busy time of the year, 
when crops must be tilled and harvests reaped. Unless the 
person in charge is very watchful the plantation is sure to suffer. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


April’s Story 
Blossomed orchards, winging birds, 
Vernal raptures put in words— 
Sunbeans flashing skies of blue, 
Dreams of love mayhap come true— 
Tell April’s story! 





A greenish blur, things growing lush, 
A bluebird’s note, a lilting thrush— 
Wind-severed petals swirling high, 
The twilight’s misting lullaby— 

Tell April’s Story! 


Violets, anemones, 
Blithe nest-building in the trees— 
Ferns in woodland ways unfurl’d, 
Ecstasy—a ravished world— 
Tell April’s story! 
—Mary Virginia Agnew in Country Life in America 





Blackboard Illustrations IX 


April 
FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing in State Normal School, 
Salem, _ 
(AU) rights reserved.) 

April cold with dropping rain 

Willows and lilacs 5m again. 

The whistle of ing birds, 

And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 

—Emerson 

How fascinating the willows are this month, and what en- 
. thusiasm they create in the children! Let us make a study of 
the willow. First the skeleton, then the mass of the tree, then 
the branch. 

Do you remember how the tree looked in the winter? Was 
it something like this first sketch? Let us try it. 

To produce this, sketch with a few lines the trunk and a few 

of the most conspicuous branches. The use of the side of the 
chalk, accented at the left, then at the right, will give the trunk 
asat A. The main branches may also be drawn with the side 
of the chalk, if a small piece is used. The smaller branches 
and twigs are drawn with the end of the chalk. Notice the 
lines at B, , 
»> In the second illustration the sky,"if represented, should be 
drawn first as described in one or two of the previous lessons. 
The hills and distance are obtained by leaving the board al- 
most free from chalk, an occasional oblique stroke being all 
that is necessary to give the desired effect. 

Draw the tree as in the first illustration, then with the side of 

e chalk, and a quick motion of the hand back and forth, 
pa — se SE a strokes at C show how this is obtained. 

ew simi es with an up and down will give 
the foreground. i ; sar i 

To draw the twigs, study the spots given at D. A short 
curving stroke is first made, then gently rubbed with the finger 
to produce the soft, furry effect. Draw the pussies first, then 
Srchdetc a ie diame’ “Tue @iuiau eeage ta ter cachet 
position in the . The delicate grays in the background 
are obtained by using the finger. 
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For our second lesson this month, we will attempt some 
birds. Notice the egg shape at 1. Try this, letting the pres. 
sure be upon the outer end of the chalk. Next try the sketch 
given at 2, using the chalk in the same manner as at 1. Let 
the strokes be as soft and light as possible, to give the feathery 
effect.. The details, as at 3, are added with stronger touches o/ 
chalk or charcoal. The birds may be done in color, if the 
teacher is very careful in selecting the chalks, and equally care- 
ful in their use. Avoid chalky drawings. Let the board do a 
good deal of work for you. 

Any bird may be drawn in this manner. First have th. 
poise of the bird in mind, then the general form of the bird, 


and draw as shown in the illustrations. 





Arbor Day Suggestions 
CERIDWEN SAMUEL, Wilmington, Del. 


Early in March we like to put a few jars of twigs in a sunn, 
window, and when Arbor Day comes pin a little blossoming 
bud on each child. 

Our morning talks and language work at this time are 
studies of the trees in our locality and stories of famous trees. 
The children respond to the roll call with the names of trees 
(I only call the roll occasionally.) 

For occupation work the children cut out, freehand, differ 
ent shaped trees and leaves. These are later utilized for spel! 
ing or number papers, or for use in other occupation periods 
For instance, they write or draw on them all the trees the 
know, or all the things they can remember that are made oi 
wood. Furniture and seed catalogues are treasures at thi 
time, and pictures cut from them may be made into a prett) 
border for above the blackboard. 

An exceedingly pleasant and profitable exercise for olde: 
children is to have them bring articles made of different wood 
and place them in a collection for Arbor Day. This interest- 
the children greatly and opens the way to teach them the differ 
ence in woods and why some woods are better suited to certai! 
purposes than others. Boxes, picture frames and moulding 
brushes, pails, spools, toothpicks, lead pencils, wheels, shove! 
with wooden handles, and many other things will be broughi 
Not all woods can be so represented, but small pieces of thes« 
can be brought and their uses told. The names of the wood: 
and their uses can be written on the board and then copiec 
into blank books by the children. These books may be plea: 
ingly illustrated by pictures, drawings, water-color sketche-, 
stories or newspaper clippings. In case there is not time fv 


, this, one wood may be assigned each child, and a composi 


tion written on it. 

Little booklets may be made of pretty colored construction 
paper, the story of a famous tree written inside, and a smal! 
picture of the tree pasted on the outside. Pretty ones are —|so 
made of drawing paper with a drawing or water-color sketc) 
on the outside of Appleseed John at his planting, and the story 
written inside. . 

Younger children can also make dainty little souvenir book 
lets of Arbor Day. Take drawing paper and fold in two to 
make a folder the size wished. Leaving about half an inch 

in, draw a square, and ornament this as a rustic borde: 
by drawing little wavy lines on either side to look like twigs. 
A few sketchy trees are drawn inside and Arbor Day printe« 
at one side with the figures, 1906, beneath. The letters and 
figures are also ornamented with the twig lines, giving a pretty 
rustic effect. The back may have a similar border and a tin) 
leaf in the centre. On the inside page is written a Bible verse, 
or a quotation about trees. Trees are favorite drawings wil! 
little children, and after calling their attention to the shapes ©! 
trees, and the graceful contour and placing of their branche:, 
they will not draw the branches at right angles with the trun: 
nor make their trees look like telegraph posts. 





How to Grow 


Grow as the trees grow, 
Your head lifted straight to the sky, 
Your roots holding fast where they lie 
In the richness below.—<Sel. 
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Tree Awakenings in April 


Juuia E. RocEers 


HAT shall we look for this month of April? The 
procession of the tree flowers is not yet in full swing. 


The woods floor is carpeted with green, and soon 

to be broidered with patterns of violets and he- 
paticas. Overhead the green leaves come out like. magic on 
budded twigs. Time an elm twig, by tying onita tag with 
the day and hour when its buds begin to swell, but as yet show 
no hint of green. Keep watch of it. Date the tag again 
when the buds have given place to leafy shoots. 

Mark several twigs on April 1, and note the condition of 
each. Make a sketch of each in your note-book. On the 
page opposite report by notes and drawings the state of those 
same twigs on April 30. Choose elm, maple, apple, poplar, 
and plum. The common trees will give you some uncommon 
things to think about. The purple of elm flowers, the red 
bells of the maple, the soft, whiie flannel of poplar leaves, the 
difference in texture, form, even in smell, of the opening leaves 
of apple and plum, give you new ideas regarding their rela- 
tionship. Compare with opening shoots of cherry and peach 
and other garden fruit trees. 

The fuzz of young leaves is soon gone. The limp helpless- 
ness of them is soon exchanged for sprightly self-confidence. 
The cell substance under the delicate skin that covers newly- 
opened leaves would shrivel under the ardent rays of April’s 
sun, were it not protected until the skin becomes thicker. The 
limp posture defends the surfaces from the direct, perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun. The overlapping silken hairs form a 
blanket to defend the precious cells they cover. Many leaves 
of smooth surface have a layer of coloring matter, usually 
brownish or red, which screens the too trying sunlight away 
from the cells they cover. See plum and oak leaves as they 
unfold. Measure some of them, and so get some idea of the 
rapidity at which tiny leaf blades expand to adult size. Watch 
them put off their babyhood, with their red pigments or their 
furry coats, or both, and stand forth bravely taking in the full 
glare of the sunlight. It is marvelous how quickly delicate, 
lettuce-like-leaflets broaden and toughen and forget their 
infancy. To-day the bare tree shows its twigs with swelling 
buds under April rains and sun. To-morrow the boughs are 
hidden in green. 

Do you remember hearing that the’fuzz on buds and young 
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leaves is there to keep them warm? Let us abandon that idea, 
for the best of reasons: Jt isn’t true. 

If the spring is early, we shall have a fine show of bloom in 
the orchards and gardens before the month is spent. In any 
case the trees in our dooryards, elms, box elders, soft maples 
and cottonwoods, and the plums and cherries back of the 
house, furnish us enough material for hours of delightful study. 
How dare those trees expose their precious flowers in the un- 
certain weather of early spring! Why are they all afraid to 
venture their leaves at the same time? That is easy to answer. 
What do they lose if a hard freeze catches the flowers? A 
single crop of fruit. The tree can make up next year for such 
aloss. But if leaf buds are caught, what is the harm? The 
leaf buds contain the new shoots which carry all the foliage. 
Losing these soft and tender shoots, the tree stands leafless all 
summer. The tree’s stomachs are its leaves. Did you ever 
know a tree to survive a summer bereft of its leaves? No. 
Starvation would be the penalty. Note with care the time the 
early flowering trees dare unfold their leaves. It is significant. 

Chenille fringe is a prevailing April fashion, as one who 
views the procession of tree flowers will note. Look at the 
birches, whose shiny, silken outer bark so commonly curle 
back from its furrows in thin, horizontal sheets. Loose 
yellow catkins hang gracefully from the twigs. Jar one, anda 
cloud of yellow pollen shakes out. Erect on the same twig 
you will see smaller catkins, of vivid green. These receive the 
pollen and set the seed. They grow into the cones, from 
which the little heart-shaped, winged seeds escape in autumn 
and winter. 

Stouter are the butternut’s green fringes, which grow in 
April from bare little blunt pineapples above the bud scars 
into catkins four inches long. Have youseenthem? Do you 
find on the same twig the pistillate flowers? The brilliant red 
pistils guide you to them. They come later than most April 
blossoms. 

The pistillate catkins of the cottonwood are green, and usu- 
ally too high up to be easily made out, unless one climbs or has 
sharp eyes. Among them the pendulous staminate fringes are 
flushed with rosy red. These fall as soon as the pollen is shed, 
and are beautiful yet when they are cast. Be sure you see this 
catkin with its lacy fringed scales. 

The alders are mostly small, water-loving trees, that con- 
gregate along stream borders and hang out a beautiful profu- 
sion of catkin fringes in early spring. Among these are seen 
the oval, horny, brown cones from whose stiff scales the last 





Chorus:. “Spring is here! 


Spring is here! Spring iohere!"(Repeat indefinitély.) 


year’s seeds have fallen. The catkins of the shrubby alders 
are rich dark wine color, brightened in April by the yellow 

. The oe, -rertid es bloom in August. This is 
why the seaside is bare in April. 

It is interesting to note characteristic traits in tree families. 
Each spring the exuberant bloom of poplars and birches and 
soft maples is viewed with indifference and apparent disdain 
by such trees as the ashes and oaks and hickories, the hard 
maples and chestnuts — even the great evergreen tribe which 
dares to carry its leaves over winter. All these conservatives 
hold back their buds until May comes in. Year in, year out, 


they all keep to their programs. 





Easter Eggs 
M. B. L. 
Make several patterns of eggs, at least two for each row, of 
heavy cardboard. 
Give the pattern to the pupil to trace around and color with 
bright crayolas. This gives an opportunity for originality in 


a3 


coloring. They may be one or more colors—spotted, dotted, 
etc. Some of the pupils will make very pretty pictures, as 
ships, trees, houses, etc., on them. 

Care should be taken about coloring the outline—it should 
beeven. The eggs may be cut out when colored. 











Observation Work 


Watching the sky for the rainbow arch after a passing shower. Not- 
ing the prismatic colors in the raindrops upon the trees, shrubs, and grass 
blades when the sun shines upon them after a shower. 

Set the class to watching the evening skies to discover why the Indians 
call April the month of “ Starry Nights.” 


The Child and the Stars 


Melody, Adaptation from 
a Folksong 


A. B. B. 
_p Saty 
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When at night my frierids,the sun-beams,In the 
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Then I wait ’til in the 
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ens Twink-ling lights be - gin to show. 
‘One by one they glow and twinkle, 

Each a friendly little light, 
God has placed there in the heavens 

Just to beautify the night. 


When I seek my bed in slumber, 
Through my window I can see 
Many a star whose friendly twinkle 
as Seems tojsay,“ Good night ” to me.} 
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Then I nod to each in answer, 
“ Good night, little twinkling light, 
I shall rest me, wrapped in slumber, 
While you watch me through the night.” 





Single or Double Rule? 


‘ I should like to hear the opinion of others upon the paper to 
be used in writing. Should it be single or double ruled? 1 
the child in using double ruled paper sees that in making each 
one space letter touch both lines he is having his letters uni- 
form in size, then I can see great advantage in double ruled 
paper. However, if he is merely striving with one letter, with 
no thought whatever of the relative size of this letter to others 
of its kind, then it seems to me the double ruling is a hindrance. 
It may also be too much physical strain to have little children 
confine their work to such limited space. 

D. E. 


The Little Pig That Wouldn't Go 
Over the Stile 


Dramatized 
Annie L. LANEY 


NE rainy day I brought the children all up close to me 
and told them the fascinating tale of the Little Pig 
That Wouldn’t Go Over the Stile. 

From the moment when the delighted Old Lady 
discovers the silver sixpence as she sweeps her floor, to the cli 
max, when the naughty Little Pig is chased over thestile, there 

is not one minute of ennui. 

The story finished, the most intense excitement prevails as 
to the playing of it. One little girl goes scurrying off for the 
janitor’s broom as she is to be the Old Woman herself. 

For her, teacher extracts from her pocket-book a ten-cent 
piece for the sixpence. 

Next the stubborn Little Pig is chosen from among th: 
smaller boys. 

But what shall we have for the stile? 

“Oh, the pointer will do,” says one, “and they can all jump 
over it like a truly stile.” So two sturdy youngsters are chosen 
for posts to hold the stile in place. 

Now, at convenient distances from one another, are ranged 
the Dog, the Stick, the Fire, the Water, the Ox, the Butcher, 
the Rope, the Rat, and last of all the Cat, and the curtain rises 
—at least the play begins. 

The old woman, in brisk, housewifely fashion, starts sweep 
ing the floor, when suddenly to her intense surprise (she only 
dropped it there a minute ago) she discovers the silver six 
pence. 

“What shall I do with it?” cries she. 
ket and buy a little pig.” 

So she marches up to the back of the room where the Little 
Pig is crouching under a table with a boy in charge as the store 
keeper. Quickly the ownership changes hands and she starts 
proudly homeward with her prize. They reach thestile. The 
Old Woman leaps nimbly over the pointer thinking that Piggy ~ 
will follow her example. Not so. Instead he settles himself 
comfortably on the other side. Now she urges him a little; 
gives him a push here and a pull there, but Piggy is obdurate, 
and will not budge an inch. The Old Woman, looking round 
in despair, spies the Dog. Running up to him, she says, “ Dog, 
Dog, bite Pig; Piggy won’t go over the stile, and I sha’n’t get 
home to-night.”” But the Dog only grins and shakes his head. 

Now, just at -her feet stands the Stick. “Stick, Stick, beat 
Dog; Dog won’t bite Pig; Piggy won’t go over the stile, and | 
sha’n’t get home'to-night.” But the Stick turns a deaf ear to 
her entreaties. 

What can she do? Oh, here is a little fire. 





“Oh, I'll go to mar 


“Fire, Fire, 


burn Stick; Stick won’t beat Dog; Dog won’t bite Pig,” etc. 
But the Fire burns calmly on. 

“Here is something that will fix you,” thinks she, as she 
spies the water, saying, “Water, Water, put out the Fire; Fire 
won’t burn Stick,” etc. But the Water simply bubbles with 
suppressed laughter and turns away his head. 

“‘Ah! here is help at last,” thinks she. 


“Friend Ox will 
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help.” But the stolid beast continues to munch his grass as 
om she were no more than a butterfly fluttering about his 
head. 

It grows late. No help is nigh. 

Who is that farther down the road? The Butcher! 
Butcher, Butcher, kill Ox,’’ etc. 
neither does he seem to see. 

“Ah, good Rope, hang Butcher,” etc., says the tired Old 
Lady. But the Rope, too, seems immovable. 

Night is coming on, and it has grown so dark that she can 
scarcely see the little Rat creeping about her feet. 

“Oh, Rat, Rat, gnaw Rope,” etc., she cries in utter despair. 

But there is no help in him. Lo, and behold! Master 
Whiskers saunters nonchalantly on to the scene, seeming to 
say, “‘What’s the row, Old Lady?” “Cat, Cat, kill Rat,” 
etc., begins the Old Lady in a voice broken with tears. Will 
he, too, refuse ? 

Not he. Since the days of “Puss in Boots,” cats have been 
noted for their chivalry, so with a courtly bow to the Old 
Woman, he makes a mad dash for the unsuspecting Rat, who 
immediately begins to gnaw the Rope, the Rope to hang the 
Butcher, the Butcher to kill the Ox, etc., till the Little Pig in 
great fright jumps over the pointer (pardon me) the stile, with 
the Dog in full cry behind him, followed by the now terrible 
Stick, which in its turn seeks to escape the consuming Fire, 
_ which must save itself from the wet, wet water, and so on to 
the triumphant Cat, after which the Old Woman herself steps 
gingerly over and hurries home after the refractory Pig. 


“Oh, 
But the Butcher hears not, 





Round Shoulders 


“Among the most common deformities of the day is one 
that with care and attention can be remedied. It is the 
round-shouldered or stooping habit. Many boys show this 
tendency to stoop, while in the narrow-chested it is marked 
to a painful degree. 

And yet, by raising oneself leisurely upon the toes in a 
perpendicular position severa] times a day this deformity 
can, as a rule, be easily rectified. To do this properly, one 
must be in a perfectly upright position, the arms dropping 
at the side, the heels well together, and the toes forming an 
angle of forty-five degrees. 
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The rise should be made very slowly, and from the balls 
of both feet, and the descent should be accomplished in the 
same way, without swaying the body out of its perpendicular 
line. The exercise is not an easy one, but like many other 
things may be accomplished by patience. It can be modi- 
fied, too, by standing first on one leg, then on the other. 

Inflating and raising the chest at the same time form a 
part of the exercise, and if persevered in will ultimately 
show an increased chest measurement, development of lung 
power, and erect figure.” 


Why not have the children do this many times a day in school? — Ep 





Easter Origin and Customs 


Autce L. BeckwitH 


The Saxons, when they took possession of Britain, wor- 
shipped various pagan deities, among whom was Eoster, a 
goddess whose festival was held at the full of the moon, in the 
month of our April, called by them Eoster month. Eoster rep- 
resented the revival of spring, the resurrection of nature from 
her long winter sleep, and her festival was attended with great 
ceremony and rejoicing. In her honor people cast off their 
old winter garments, and arrayed in new ones went in a gay 
procession to offer at her shrine the products of the early 
spring, consisting chiefly of flowers, water cresses and eggs. 
Then music, dancing, and merry games were indulged in, and 
the people presented one another with eggs, these being em- 
blematical of the life of nature solong asleep. They exclaimed 
as they met, “‘Eoster, the divine, hath awakened!” 

When the Saxons, through the preaching of the early mis- 
sionaries, embraced Christianity, they continued to celebrate 
some of their festivals, but converting them from the pagan 
rites to the worship of Christ. 

Eoster, occurring in the same season with the Christian 
observance of the Lord’s resurrection, became merged into 
the latter under the name of Easter. 

Some of the customs of the old festival they retained, such 
as decorating the altars with flowers, wearing new clothes, and 
exchanging eggs, while the old salutation was changed to the 
expression, ‘The Lord hath arisen!” 

These are some of the customs that have been handed 
down to us through the long centuries. 

One of the old Saxon games was an egg 
tournament on Easter Monday. Twelve short 
poles were set up at intervals forming a circle. 
On each pole an egg was placed, and the youths, 
armed with blunt lances, ran at full speed around 
the poles, taking aim at each egg as they passed. 
ah He who broke the greatest number was declared 
JJ24T\ victor. 




















































| 411 516 7 The pretty custom of egg-rolling in Washing- 
ALI | tiv |» | / |} ton, which takes place every Easter Monday, may 
Tes have had its origin in this old amusement. 
| 410) Tl | 12) 13 | /4 
| i T Other Customs 
a | ‘| | | 
1D | lo | | [| 18 Ig + £0 |Z/ A very pretty custom is still kept up in the 
| Tyrol. Bands of noted musicians travel the 
4 R12 J} - tA [49/4 6/2 T\é Ss valleys on- Easter Day singing their beautiful 
| =f hymns to the accompaniment of the guitar. 
1 2 g eee |) They stop at the doors of the people, who join 


them in the chorus, and rejoice with them in the 
glad anniversary. 

Their wide-brimmed Spanish hats are wreathed 
with flowers. Crowds of children accompany 
them, and when darkness comes on they carry 
lighted torches of pine, which make the bearers 
look very picturesque. > 

In Scotland, where for centuries the great fes- 
tival has been suppressed by the church, the 
people still have their hard-boiled and dyed 
eggs, and Easter Monday and Tuesday are called 
“ Lifting Days,” and are celebrated in rural places. 

Eggs seem everywhere and at all times, present 
and past, to have been symbols of Easter. 








— 
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One Day in a Primary Room 


Ester Waite, Highland Park, IlL., 

Clyde comes earlier than usual this morning, and presents 
me with a small package, which contains the first tooth that 
he had extracted. In addition to the gift, he gives mea de- 
tailed account of his heroism and experience. 

At nine o’clock forty or more primary pupils are seated in 
my room, ready and anxious to do something, therefore I 
must have my work all planned in order to keep them busy. 

Lester arrives almost breathless. He comes to me quietly 
and informs me that he made a pie and had to hurry, so that 
he forgot his book. He said that he would bring me a part of 
the pie. Of course I excused his neglect and commended his 
culinary tendencies. Immediately after our opening exer- 
cises, Helen has discovered that her ruler is missing and takes 
possession of Emma’s ruler, but she is reported instantly and 
the matter is settled. 

The recitation in reading begins. I must aim in this recita- 
tion to have the child learn the words, to strengthen his ability 
in mastering new words, to teach him expression, to train him 
in thought getting, etc. Then how discouraging when I strive 
daily for these results to have a child make this mistake: “ A 
tear as big as a reindeer (raindrop) rolled down the boy’s 
cheek.” This happened in one of our most interesting lessons. 

The reading period closes finally, and then we attempt to 
illustrate a story. ‘Thomas has never used the colored crayons 
before and he decorates his pale face with the bright red crayon, 
producing an appearance similar to that of an ordinary circus 
clown. In due time the illustrations are completed. I select 
the best andjhave the children bring them to the front so all 
can see. I tell Thomas to come, but not to bring his paper, as 
his work is on his face. While he stands in the line his manner 
convinces me that the punishment is effective. 

Number work comes next, and we measure water, always 
playing that we are dealing with something else in pints and 
quarts. Some grasp the process readily, others slowly. 
When this drill is over, we examine some written language 
that has been put on the blackboard by another class. These 
pupils were privileged to write about anything they might 
choose this time. I find that Lester has written this: 

‘* June had a littleduk. Her father found it on the road near a pond. 
Her father put it in the bathtub. The bathtub was half full of water. 


Christine came over to play with June and they threw water on it until 
it dide.’’ 


The following is Kerfoot’s production: 


‘Tam going to bring a lantrn to school for holween. I am going to 
bring a folsfac (false face) for holween for Miss White.” 


We examine the work of each pupil in the class, make cor- 
rections, and review the misspelled words. Then we take up 


. the next number on the program, and proceed thus until the 


day’s work is done. 

Time for dismissal comes and “ Good nights” are said. 
As Lester passes out he whispers to me that he is going to 
bring me the pie. After fifteen minutes has elapsed, he re- 
turns with the pie, and explains why the crust is hard. He 
intended at first to make biscuits, but changed his mind and 
used the dough for the pie crust. He leaves me and I hasten 
to look over other work. 





‘** Can trouble live in April days 
Or sadness in the summer moons?” 





My Old Willow Tree 


Thirty-five years ago, one cold, frosty morning in January, 
I arrived in Decatur, Michigan. I started on foot for South 
Haven, thirty-two miles away. Reaching over a fence, I 
broke off a limb from a golden willow tree, and made me a 
cane to walk hoine with. I stuck the cane into the ground 
by the side of the well. That year it grew two feet, bottom- 
side-up. The next year I set it out for a shade tree on the 
road-side. It is now fifty feet high and three feet through 
and still growing bottom-side-up. 


Nore. — The above was written by a farmer eighty-six years of age. 
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The Easter Lily 


The pure white lily raised its cup 
At Easter time, at Easter time ; 

The crocus to the sky looked up 
At happy Easter time. : 

“‘ We'll hear the song of heaven!”’ they say, 

“Its glory shines on us to-day ; 

Oh, may it shine on us alway 
At holy Easter time !”’ 





Two Climbers 


There are two forms of climbers which I will recommend. 
One is am-pe-lop-sis and the other is the trumpet vine. 
There are two kinds of am-pe-lop-sis. One is the Virginia 
creeper, sometimes called five-finger ivy. It is called “ five- 
finger ” because the leaf has five parts. There is another 
kind that appears much like it but whose leaf has three 
parts. Let that kind alone for it is poison ivy. Another 
kind of am-pe-lop-sis is known as Boston Ivy or Japan Ivy. 
This last will cling to stone and brick walls much closer than 
the Virginia creeper. 

The other plant, the trumpet vine, will fasten itself to 
stone and brick walls and also to wood. At my farm home 
I have a trumpet vine planted beside a long distance tele- 
phone pole that stands near the front of the house. It 
makes the ugly pole appear very attractive. I have another 
trumpet vine at the corner of the house where the wind at 
times blows very hard and for that reason it does not cling 
to the siding. For the last five years I have let it have its 
own way and it has become very handsome. It has a stem 
or trunk about eight feet high. Instead of climbing up, the 
branches fall down so that the ends touch the ground, mak- 
ing a sort of wigwam, Beneath those drooping branches 
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and thick leaves is a fine place for children to have a play- 
house and hold receptions and parties and serve refresh- 
ments. Its only use now is for humming-birds and the 
neighbor’s hens. When the trumpet-shaped blossoms are 
out, “ the hummers,” with fast-vibrating wings, seem to be 
sitting on air as they thrust their bill into the heart of the 
blossoms. The hens are never invited nor welcome; that 
does not prevent them from coming, however. It is usually 
a hot day when they cross the road, squat beneath the 
dense, leafy shade and take naps. For a covering for an 
arbor, I prefer a trumpet vine to a grape vine. 

When planting, remember two things which are important 
for success. (1) The soil next to a building is usually 
very poor. Before planting, dig a large hole and place in it 
a bushel or two of fertile earth. Put your vine in this rich 
earth and press the soil close to all the fine rootlets. (2) 
The other important point to remember is to water frequently 
during the first summer after planting. Do not put the 
water on in small quantities, but with a generous hand. I 
have seen boys flatten themselves against the side of a build- 
ing for shelter during a hard rain. The same eaves that 
shelter a boy from the rain will shelter a vine also. After 
the first summer, the roots will reach far enough from a 
building to find moist soil—/John W. Spencer in Cornell 
Leaflet 


* 


A Plant Squatter 


The Jimson Weed 
Nina L. MARSHALL, New York City 


Plant squatters are to be found in most of the vacant lots of 
our great cities. We call them squatters because they have 
settled themselves uninvited and have their homes without 
rent. 

Among the various squatter plants is one with the high 
sounding name of Da-tu-ra stra-mo-ni-um. This squatter 
first appeared in Jamestown and was known as Jamestown 
weed. When he became better known, his name was short- 
ened to Jimson weed. 





Jimson weed, thorn apple (Datura Stramonium). Laige and small leaves so nicely 
placed that one leaf does not put another in the shade 


Jimson weed is a stout, rather coarse-looking specimen, but 
nevertheless will be found very interesting when his acquaint- 
ance is made. He wears large, coarse leaves of different sizes, 
each spread out to receive the sunlight, the small and the large 





Jimson weed decorated with trumpet-shaped flowers—A hawk-moth visit: 
Sites 


J pg that one leaf does not put another in the shade, 
are sunned alike. 
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On warm summer evenings Jimson weed may be seen deco- 
rated with large trumpet-shaped flowers. They are white, so 
as to be plainly visible in the evening. They make no sound, 
but give forth a delicate perfume as the dew falls, and this per- 
fume, floating away on the warm night air, entices many a vis- 
itor to the Jimson weed. Watch patiently some summer 
night, between seven and eight o’clock, and you may see a 
trumpet open and the hawk-moth visitors arrive. They will 
come with a whirr, and pausing before the white trumpets, 
will vibrate their wings so swiftly that they will be invisible ; 
then poised in the air, held up by their powerful wings, each 
hawk-moth will uncur! a slender tube from beneath his head, 
and thrusting it down the trumpet’s throat, will drink nectar 
provided by his host. 

The toll for a drink is a favor, and the hawk-moth, each time 
he accepts hospitality, carries pollen on to the next flower he 
visits, 

On damp evenings and on rainy days you may see that the 
white petal is folded carefully and so closed as to keep all 
moisture from the precious honey and pollen. 

Hunt up a Jimson weed in the fall, the leaves are shabby, 
the t-umpets are gone, and in their place are found strong 
boxes beautifully made. The boxes are covered with sharp 
spines to protect the seeds they hold, those seeds which grew 
because the hawk-moth carried pollen from flower to flower. 

Jimson weed is a sturdy fellow and holds his own against 
many a plantenemy. Grazing horses and cattle pass him by 
because his leaves and stems have a disagreeable odor and a 
taste they do not like. 

Enemies which would like the seed keep away because of the 
sharp spines on the boxes. The really handsome flowers open 
after dark and send around their pollen before little school 
children are out toe gather them. 





Strong boxes, beautifully made 


If forced to give up his home when the land is required for 
new buildings, Jimson weed himself will perish, for he cannot 
travel, but his family will not die out, for he has sent many seed 
children to other vacant lots to start life for themselves. 

Jimson weed will not harm you, if you simply touch it, but 
you must not put the trumpet-flowers in your mouth, and you 
must not eat the seeds and leaves, for they may poison you 
severely. Cattle know enough to let them alone when they 
are growing in lots or by country road-sides, but when Jimson 
weeds are cut with grass and are dried in the hay, cattle eat 
them and are made very ill. It would be wise, then, in the 
country, at least, to destroy these plants wherever they grow. 





A Song of Spring 


A thousand voices whisper it is spring; 
Shy flowers start up to greet me on the way, 

And homing birds preen their swift wings and sing 
The praises of the friendly, lengthening day. 


The buds whose breath the glad wind hither bears, 
Whose tender secret the young May shall find, 
Seem all for me—for we the softer airs, 
The gentle warmth, wherewith the day is kind. 
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Industrial Occupations for Primary 


Grades VIII 


Double Paper Cutting III 
M4BEL BROWNING SOPER 


T might seem that we had had enough directions for 
double paper cutting, and yet I am sure that if you 
have succeeded in teaching the children to cut a house 
you would like to have them make some furniture for it. 

From time to time patterns for furniture have appeared in 
books and educational papers, but in most cases it is ex- 
pected that the children will use the patterns already made 
and draw around them. That method is very well for 
“ busy work,” but it does not develop in the children a sense 
of proportion or any originality. 





Figs. 1 and 2 


I shall now give two methods for cutting furniture. One, 
which requires no pasting, is good for the very little children. 
The other, which is more like cardboard construction, requires 
pasting, and the results are more substantial and are better 
suited to children six, seven, or eight years old. In each case, 
however, the article is cut by the child after you have cut one 
or more for him to see the process. The proportion is his, and 
often times the designs vary a great deal in detail. 

All these models shown in the illustrations were designed by 
the children, after having been shown how to cut a chair and a 
table. If space permitted, I could show you great variations 
from these forms. 

In order to allow the children to play with their houses, we 
cut out one side of the house like a large door. Then the furni- 
ture can be put in and taken out easily, and the house furnished 
with paper curtains and rugs, as well as furniture. 

When all is completed the children take the houses home, 
and in many cases get a great deal of enjoyment out of them. 
They put into them families of paper dolls, which so far we 
have not made in school. , 


To Cuta Table (No Pasting) 


Takea strip of paper about 2 inches long by'2} inches wide. 
Fold through center the long way. Fold once again through 
center the short way. Cut shape as shown in Fig. 1—open 
out and flatten out folds. Refold the long way about } of an 
inch up above legs of table, so that the table will stand. Fig. 2 
shows table flattened out, and the dotted lines show the posi- 
tion of last folds. 
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To Cut the Chair 


Take a strip of paper about 2 inches long by 24 inches wide 
for the rocking chair, and 2 inches long by 2 inches wide for the 
straight chair. Fold through center the short way ; i.c., 
between edges that are 2 inches apart and cut similar to Figs. 
3and4. Open out and flatten out fold. Refold as indicated 
by dotted lines. 


To Cut the Bureau 


Take strip of paper about 2} inches long by 4 inches wide. 
Fold through center the short way. Cut out similar to Fig. 5. 
Before opening out fold, fold again as indicated by dotted lines. 
Cut out V’s for laps on these last folds. Open out and flatten 
out folds, and draw on mirror and drawers. Refold on dotted 


lines. Paste laps to top and backs of base together. One 


child strengthened his mirror por- 
tion by pasting on a strip of paper 
on the back (his own idea). 


To Cuta Table (Pasting) 


In the pasted table two portions 
are necessary. The base is shown 
in Fig. 6 flattened out, after it has 
been folded and cut. For the size 
shown, a strip of paper about 54 | 
inches long by 1} inches wide was | 

Fold over lap } inch on short edge. 

Fold through center the short way. | 

Once again through center the re pa 
short way. (If a square table is Fig. 5 
wanted, which is easier to make, 

fold once again through center.) On model of oblong table 
shown in the illustrations, fold once again 4 inch in from 
edges (indicated by lap-end). Cut off V at this fold on upper 
edge, and half the leg parallel to fold starting from lower edge; 
then cut out to center fold. Open out and flatten out. Fold 
as indicated by dotted lines. (Fig. 6.) Paste end-lap over 
the other end. Turn down top lap and paste to an oblong 
piece of paper, which forms the top of table. 

After the pattern is made, it can be transferred to cover- 
board (which comes in attractive colors of gray and green), and 
made in that material. We use gray drawing paper, however, 
although we once used the cover-board. 

In experimenting with this form of furniture making, it 
doubtless will be easier for you to teach yourself by following 














Furniture set up 
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the forms given in the illustrations, tracing them off perhaps, 
But after you have become familiar with the process, the cut- 
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ting is done free-hand, as it is always to be done by the children 
who have us to demonstrate for them. 





The Wishing Wand—A Finger 
Play 


Maup E. BurRNHoAM 
Fairy Frisket lost her wishing- 
wand, 
She must feel sorry, too! 





Now, supposing you" should find it, 
Your wishes would come true! 


* Point to listener. 





Forestry in the School-room 


I do not expect teachers to become expert foresters, nor is 
there any occasion for going very deep into the matter. What 
I suggest is simply a practical start in a small way in forest 
education. The salient and simplest forms of forestry must 
be taught out of doors, among the trees and bushes. What I 
advocate at the start is to teach the children how to distinguish 
the various trees and shrubs, teach them their habits, growth, 
etc., purpose for which the wood is used, and the families the 
different trees belong to; teach them how to dig up a tree and 
how to replant it, and how to raise it; how to plant nuts and 
raise trees from them. This is what I would suggest as a 
beginning. Really, the starting of an “Infant Class” in 
forestry. 

My idea is, that each school shall have a small nursery, say 
one-fourth of an acre or even less. This is to be fenced in. 
Nearly all the school lots adjoin some farm, and it is entirely 
probable that the owner of the farm would lend this much 
land to the school commissioners, who could fence it in at a 
cost of say, $5. And no doubt the farmer would contribute 
the plowing and preparing the ground so that the children 
could take hold of it and grow the trees. Each school would 
be furnished with a shovel, hoe, and iron rake. There is, asa 
rule, in every country school a few boys big enough to wield a 
shovel; these boys would do the heavy work. 

I would suggest giving two to four hours a week to forestry 
work, the teacher selecting fit days. In the spring, from the 
middle of March to the middle of May, would be the planting 
time, and in the fall, October and November. During these 
periods the teacher would take the children to the earnest 
woods and dig up seedling trees and shrubs, and in the fall 
collect the nuts for planting. The trees the teacher would get 
would be the smallest seedlings, as small as six inches high. 
These would be planted in the nursery, and during the other 
months, when fit, the children could be set at work in the nurs- 
ery caring for it. The nursery will take care of itself during 
the holidays and during the off planting season. The teacher 
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would also take the children to the woods and give them little 
lectures on tree matters. 

The teacher would not have to be an expert to do all this. 
I propose that each teacher be given a “‘tree book,” for there 
are several very good ones to be had, that explain very fully to 
beginners in arboriculture. There should be purchased by 
the school commissioners a few dollars’ worth of very young 
seedlings from some nursery, so that the instruction will not be 
confined entirely to native local trees. 

A large number of trees can be grown on a nursery of one- 
fourth of an acre, and giving three years as the age of removal 
from the nursery, the plantings should not be more than a 
third of the nursery area each year. When the trees, at the 
end of three years, must be taken up, they can be given to the 
parents of the children, or can be sold. If sold, the money 
would go to the school to establish a library or for other useful 


Urposes. 

I think in a short time after the study is taken up, there will 
be quite a rivalry among the schools, over their nurseries. 

I do not know how much time can be spared from the regu- 
lar school studies for the forestry matter. A long time on one 
day would be better than a short time on several days, and the 
day must be selected each time by the teacher.—A. Neilson 





Miss Gray’s Key 


Evetyn M. Younc 


‘‘ Why, Johnnie, late this morning!”’ exclaimed Miss Gray. 
A small specimen of humanity, wearing a very small coat and a 
very large pair of trousers, came slowly into the room. Forty 
glances of displeasure met the small offender, as he stood ner- 
vously fingering a brimless hat, and muttered, “ Had to go to 
the store.” 

“ He can’t take care of the windows this week, or do the 
dusting, or any of those nice things, can he, Miss Gray?” said 
a small boy in the front seat. 

It was very unpopular to be late in that school, and very few 
were the black marks in Miss Gray’s register, denoting the 
feet that came “ creeping ” too “ slow to school.” 

“How do you manage to get them all here in time each 
session ?” I asked. 

“ Well,” she said, “ it is the same in this as in everything 
else in our work, line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
little and there a little. I get acquainted with all the mothers 
as early in the year as possible. I speak of the ‘ on time’ idea 
with them, and that helps wonderfully. I usually find that 
the children can do their errands early if they try todoso. I 
tell them stories, teach gems about being on time. For 
instance, that old one: 


I'll Try is a soldier, I Will is a king, . 
Be sure they are near when the school-bells ring. 
When schoo] days are over and boys are men, 
I'll Try and I Will are good friends then. 


“T plan interesting work to begin early after school opens. 
The marking of the calendar is done then. That means past- 
ing a yellow sun (inch circle) on the large figure marking the 
date if the day is pleasant, a cunning little open umbrella if 
rainy, and a closed one if cloudy. If anyone is late, of course, 
as the children say, ‘ he is out of it.’ Each Friday I choose 
one child to do the dusting for the next week of some of the 
low hung pictures, a table or two, and the most interesting of 
all, my desk. Another child may take care of the windows, 
open them at recess time, close them later, and at various 
times whenever they need to be attended to. This is usually 
a boy’s work, and they are five important days for him, when 
he is monarch of the school-room. I allow one child to stand 
at the door when the others are getting their out-door gar- 
ments, to see that everything goes well and to tell me the quiet- 
est and most polite ones, not for tale-bearing purposes. But 
I think the happiest little worker of all is the proud little miss 
who has charge of the plant window, and as soon as the first 
bell rings each morning, for a whole week is allowed to use the 
dear little blue watering-pot and give our plants a refreshing 
drink. No child is elected to any of these offices, to them so 
full of importance, who has been late during the week. The 
key to the whole problem is, make it unpopular to be late.” 
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OUGSIDE GhE FOUR WALLS 


AGNES Vinton LuTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Browsing Among New Books. Of all thankless tasks, pick- 
ing out books for other people is the most so. No one agrees 
with your selections. ‘ What! did you like that? I didn’t 
care much for it. I began it, but couldn’t finish it.” It is usu- 
ally this way, and you go away wondering what’s the matter 
with your taste, anyhow. Noone yet was found to agree with 
the lists of “ Ten Best Books ”’ selected by our great literary 
lights. However, the following list is made up of the newer 
books published in 1905 which pleased one person’s fancy and 
stood the test of her circle of acquaintances. There were 
many excellent books published in 1904, but with one or two 
exceptions the list given comprises only the books of the past 
year. None have been put in simply to fill out thelist. Every 
one has been tried and found true. 

A Garden in Pink, by Blanche Elizabeth Wade. A charm- 
ing book with all the freshness of out-of-door life on every 
page. Half story, half history of the making of a garden con- 
taining no flowers but pink ones. Brightly written and full of 
repartee. Twelve full-page illustrations. Sixty marginal 
illustrations in pink. Binding in gray-green with decoration 
in white and pink. Beautiful as a gift book. _ Price, $1.25. 

Kitty of the Roses, by Ralph Henry Barbour. A dainty 
little Southern love story with the rose as a background. _ Illus- 
trated by photographs from life in delicate tints. Marginal 
illustrations of roses upon every page. Price, $1.50. 

Toasts and Tributes, edited by Arthur Gray. This small 
volume is, as the title page says, “a happy book of good cheer, 
devoted to the blessings and comforts of life south of the stars.”’ 
There are toasts, quotations, and inscriptions, gay and grave, 
to a variety of subjects. Some of them are, High Days and 
Holidays, Close to the Soil, Joys and Blessings, Sports and 
Pastimes, Nature, Our Country, Man, Woman, Odd Bunches, 
Old English Toasts, etc. A handy little book, useful in a 
variety of ways. Price, $1.25. 

The Golden Windows, by Laura E. Richards. A collection 
of short stories, each a perfect little miniature in itself. There 
is a purity and sweetness in these sketches, some but a couple 
of pages long, combined with a strength that is as refreshing as 
a ray of sunlight ona dark day. Each isan allegory, but with- 
out that most objectionable feature where the moral is thrust 
upon you. Not a trace of the goody-goody, but thoroughly 


good. Nearly all of the stories will be enjoyed as much by the 


child as the grown-up, which widens its sphere of usefulness. 
There are two editions of this book, one at $1.00, one at $1.50. 
The latter is larger, and beautifully illustrated by five full-page 
illustrations by Arthur E. Becker, and is well worth the differ- 
ence in the price. 

The Spirit of Christmas, by Henry Van Dyke. While it 
may seem unseasonable to discuss this little book at so late a 
day, yet the year would not seem complete without one of Dr. 
Van Dyke’s contributions to its literature. The first part of 
the book is a short story of the Christmas Angel, the scene laid 
just before the announcement to the shepherds of the birth of 
Christ. Following this are two short essays on Christmas 
Giving and Christmas Living. At the close of the book is a 
Prayer for Christmas in the Home, and a Prayer for Lonely 
Folks. Professor Van Dyke’s Christmas books of previous 
years seem still to be equally in favor. ‘‘ The First Christmas 
Tree,” so beautifully illustrated by Howard Pyle, “The 
Story of the Other Wise Man,” and “ The Lost Word,” 
remain as standard gifts among those of us who love the clear, 
strong note of calm faith always sounded by this writer. 

New Illustrated Editions of Old Books. One of the newest 
of these is Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Her Letter,” illustrated by Arthur I. 
Keller. To the old-time favorite has been added “ Her Last 
Letter,” written towards the close of Bret Harte’s life. The 
illustrations, of which there are forty-six, are beautifully done, 
some of them in color. 


Good Things and Graces, by Isabel Goodhue. Buy it; that 
is, if you want to spend fifty cents in getting one of the bright- 
est booklets of the season. Thirty recipes for all sorts of good 


things. Sample: 
Game Pie* 


Search for your game carefully until you find it ; observe it well, and 
then leave it to the enjoyment of life and its native haunts. You wil! 
soon have, in a green dish of rarest design and ornamentation, with 
cover of radiant blue, a filling of happy memories, seasoned with vigor 


and beauty. 
Every time the pie is opened these memories will begin to sing. 
Maycnnaise for Blue Monday Salad * 
Cut up some lively capers, add to them a sauce made of the milk «of 


human kindness, thickened with peace oil and spiced to taste. 

When using this mayonnaise, always serve some fresh peals of 
laughter with the salad. If you find it impossible to obtain the fresh 
peals use some that vou have sun-dried for emergencies. 


There are recipes for Irish Stew, Johnny Cake, Poppy-seed 
Cookies, Deviled Tongue, Poor Man’s Pudding, etc. One of 
the books that one buys and gives away, buys, gives away 
again, until the purse gives out, when you write on the fly leaf, 
‘* Necessary to the spiritual kitchen of X-Y-Z. Please return.”’ 

The Book oj Clever Beasts, by Myrtle Reed, 1904. If you 
are familiar with the nature books of the last few years and en- 
joy a good satire, you will find a continual series of laughs in 
Myrtle Reed’s “ Unnatural History.” In this Mr. Sitdown- 
Johnson-Johnson-Sitdown records his observations of animals 
in a set of stories. Much as you may love animals and admire 
the work of our great apostles of nature, you cannot fail to en- 
joy this delightfully funny satire upon the deservedly popular 
animal story. 

Bruvver Jim’s Baby, by Philip Verrill Mighels. A novel, 
the plot of which is laid in a western mining camp. Bruvver 
Jim is a rough miner who picks up a stray baby, lost or left on 
the plains. The ridiculous experiences of the camp in trying 
to bring up the three-year-old makes the book delightful read- 
ing. A book to keep and lend. 

They, by Rudyard Kipling. This short story has just been 
issued in book form, with illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
Perhaps there never was a story upon which there has been a 
greater difference of opinion. Many people have read it and 
seen absolutely nothing in it. When told, they are apt to ex- 
claim, “‘ Why ! how did you get that out of it ?” and read it 
again, only to be amazed that the significance had not dawned 
upon them. One young Anglo-Indian turned upon his infor- 
mant and said, “‘ Did you find that out for yourself or did some- 
one have to tell you?” There are few stories so exquisite in 
feeling with so close an interweaving of the mystical and the 
natural. Those who remember thesloss of the author’s little 
girl while he lay at the point of death can understand how 
They became a possibility in the mind of the writer. The 
edition is a most beautiful one, most satisfactory in the line of 
book-making. The fourteen illustrations are in color and are 
all that we could wish them tobe. . 

Another Hardy Garden Book, by Helena Rutherfurd Ely. 
To those who know “ A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” nothing 
need be said of this second book of Mrs. Ely’s. It is just as 
practical and thoroughly readable as the first. Either one or 
the other should have a place on the book shelf of every ama- 
teur gardener. 

Leaflets. Most of us have a love for some one or other poem 
or quotation which can be set upon our desks. As one friend 
said when her guest stopped to read something she had pinned 
up, “ Oh, that’s just one of those little things that help you 
through the day, or else make you wild with rage.” Happily 
we are not often in the latter mood. 

Of all the things of this kind gotten out by various firms, 
nothing has appeared upon the market so satisfactory as the 


* Reprinted by permission of Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 
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ones issued by Paul Elder & Co., of San Francisco. They are 
in the form of folders with the poem or verse printed on the 
outer sheet. The paper is of Japan vellum or Japan plate, 
while the illuminated decorations around the poems are charm- 
ing in design and exquisite in coloring. ‘They are ten and 
fifteen cents, according to the size, the smaller size being 5 x 
7 inches. They can be used easily for a passepartout, with a 
binding of the same general tone as the paper. Those who 
saw the “ Calendar of Nature Songs” and “ Ye Children’s 
Calendar of Gentle Rhyme ” for 1906, published by the same 
firm, need no other guarantee of the beauty of the work. 





Invitations to Arbor Day 
| Exercises 


Date, time, and place should be substituted on invitations 
to suit the occasion. 
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Spring has Come 


The melting snow says ‘‘ drop, drop, drop,” 
The little frog says ‘‘ hop, hop, hop,” 

The little bird says ‘‘ peep, peep, peep,” 

The little vine says ‘‘ creep, creep, creep,” 

The little bee says *‘ hum, hum, hum,” 

The little flower says ‘‘ Spring has come,”—S¢l, 
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Easter Device 


On the first day of April I drew on the blackboard the'cal- 
endar given in Prrmary Epucation, April, 1905—an oblong 
in which the calendar was placed, surrounded by ten rabbits. 
All during the month we talked and studied about the rabbit, 
until we learned to know it, and to believe it a wonderful little 
animal. 

While carrying on this study at school I was busy at home. 
I first went to my landlady, and asked her to save me some 
eggshells. But I wanted whole shells, so she agreed to break 
only a little hole in one end of the shell, and to shake the white 
and yolk out through this. She then rinsed the shells and 
gave them to me. I took them and on each one I drew, with 
water colors, a face. On some I used cotton for hair, beard, 
and mustache. These faces are not hard to make. Next I 
bought one or two pounds of little candy eggs at ten cents a 
pound, and filled the empty shells with these; then pasted 
a tiny piece of muslin over the hole in the shell, and my eggs 
were ready for the children. 

On Friday before Easter I went to school early, taking with me 
my eggs. A pretty basket filled with leaves furnished a nest 
for the eggs, which nest I hid behind some books on my table. 

During the last half hour of the day we reviewed all the facts 
we had learned about the rabbit, and I told them the legend 
which says that Easter eggs are rabbit eggs. I then asked 
them if they did not think our rabbits on the board had laid us 
some eggs, and suggested a search. Of course they readily 
agreed to this, and when they were found, a more surprised 
and delighted roomful of children I never saw. I gave to 
each child an egg, and they went home thinking they had for 
their very own a “really, truly rabbit egg.” Some of these 
have long ago been broken and the contents eaten, while others 
are still treasured as too precious to be destroyed. 

TEACHER 


(Did they really believe they were rabbit’s eggs? If so, what about 
the right and wrong of it?—Tae Eprror) 


First Grade Program 
Rusy Nasa, Oregon, IIl. 


A.M. 
9.00 Opening exercises. 
Daily calendar, poems, devotional, morning 
talk and songs. 
9.15 Writing. 
9.30 Phonics. 
9.40 Rhythmic exercises (with piano). 


9.45 Aand B silent reading (review lesson). 
9.50 Breading. Aseat work connected with 
: reading. 
10.10 Areading. B seat work connected with 
reading. 
10.30 Recess. 
10.45 Music. 
11.00 Games—sense-training, etc. 
11.10 Number—construction work on Thurs- 
days. 
11.25 Dismission. 
P.M. 
1.15 Opening exercises. Poems, new songs. 
1.25 Nature study or literature. 

- Children come forward and are 
seated in groups on floor, thus easily 
seeing pictures, specimens, etc. — 

1.40 Calisthenics. 
1.50 B reading. 
A seat work connected with literature 
or nature study. 
2.10 A reading. 
B seat work connected with literature or nature study. 
(2.30 Recess. 
! 2.45 


Drawing, painting, or modeling. Basketry on Friday. 
3-05 Spelling. 
(3-15 Dismission. 





Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
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An Aid to Writing in First Primary 


§¥Are there not always a few first graders with whom you 
experience great difficulty in teaching the muscular movement 
in writing, or in fact in guiding the little hands to anything like 
the correct formation of letters ? 

Try making little blackboards from the boards used in dry 
goods stores for winding laces and trimmings. Half a dozen 
will be given you for the asking, as they are thrown away by 
dozens. ‘These are very smooth, and just the right size to be 
used on the little desks. A coat or two of black paint, and 
they are finished. Give one of these, with a crayon, to the 
little would-be writer, and see if he doesn’t begin to experi- 
ment boldly, where with pencil and paper he was lame and 


This has been tried and not found wanting with several 
little folks in first grade, who seemed to show amazing powers 
of resistance toward all the usual methods. 

J. HH. BP. 
ws 


Program 


After several years’ experience with programs for special 
days, I have found this way of preparing them so satisfactory 
that I should like to tell of it. 

After making out my program, I copy it neatly on a sheet of 
paper; then copy every recitation given out ona separate sheet, 
adding at the end the magazine and date, or the book, from 
which I have taken it. If I have a clipping on good paper, I 
simply paste it on a sheet by itself. We receive our music 
mimeographed on separate sheets. I select from these what 
I shall use. Then, taking my program as the first sheet, I put 
the sheets containing the songs and recitations in order as they 
come on the program, and fasten them together at the top 
with paper fasteners. It is such a comfort to have them all 
together and in order when the entertainment begins, with no 
trouble of holding three or four magazines. This may seem 
like a great deal of work, but “the longest way round is the 
shortest road home” sometimes, and a year hence you will be 
glad to have such a complete program, for the sheets can be 
slipped out, if wished, and used again and again. 


a METHODICAL 
* 


From a Mother 


I will not undertake to pass an opinion as to the pedagogical 
value of the “Little Half-chicken,” but I think I trace an 
influence upon my children. Twice yesterday I heard “the 
least daughter ” ask the older ones to do something for her, 
and was answered that “‘I am too busy,” and the other older 
child said, “‘ That’s what the little half-chicken said, and he 
was,dreadfully punished for not helping the;wind.” To my 
mind it appeals to a low motive. 

H. D. 
# 


The Story of fthe Little, Half-chicken 


There can be no doubt in the mind of anyone who has been 
associated intimately with little children, but that the “Story 
of the Little Half-chicken” holds the element of interest, at 
least. But it is well to consider in what way this interest is 
paren fh what emotions are we appealing in the child’s 
nature ? 

At the very first the story appeals to the child’s almost mor- 
bid interest infthe abnormal. We are cultivating a feeling 
which may lead the child, if the feeling continue to be fostered, 
to look curiously‘upon all'deformed{things. 

There is associated with the story an element of humor. 


Could anything be further removed from the feeling which we 
wish children to associate with misfortune? 

Then, this little chicken was very bad-tempered. He was 
not at all helpful. So, children associate deformity of temper 
with deformity of body. 

The feeling of revenge enters largely into the story. Nor is 
it made a hateful thing. “Do unto others as theydo to you,” 
is made the righteous motto of all the elements of the air and 
earth 


The appeal to interest, then, in this story, is of an unhealthy 
nature, because it appeals to the curiosity concerning deformity; 
because it associates humor with misfortune; because it asso- 
ciates deformity of temper with deformity of body. 


E. C. E. 
a 


That Little Half-chicken 


You asked for opinions on the “Story of the Little Half- 
chicken.” Idonotlikeit. I fail tosee wherein the ordinary 
child would be benefited by it. Let us look at it carefully. 
Would not the first emotion aroused in the child mind be pity 
for the little unfortunate? Is it wise to arouse pity when there 
is no active outlet for its expression? Isn’t that where we get 
our sentimentalists ? 

Take the attitude of the chicken starting out. Do we want 
any more of that sort of independence in our children? There 
is, to me, just one good point in the story; that is, the justness 
of the retribution. He would not help, therefore he was not 
helped. Children are quick to recognize fairness. Can it 
not be equally well taught in some other way, and do we not 
want them to see something higher? ‘“‘Do unto meas I do to 
you” may be fair, may even be necessary sometimes, but those 
of us who reach a better standard will find life sweeter and 
more satisfying. 


M. P. C. 
» 
The Half-chicken Again 
I think it should not be given to little ones. My chief rea- 


son for this statement is that it is a purposeless story. The 
ethics it presents are of low moral tone 

The chicken was disobedient to its mother. Later it was 
selfish and impudent to the fire and brook and wind. 

The worst part of all the story to me is, that which tells of 
putting the chicken in water to cook, and the conversation of 
the water and fire. 

The story goes on to deal with the retaliation by the water 
for the unkindness shown by the chicken. 

The children ought to be taught to return good for evil. 
They ought to have it held up before them that such a course 
brings far more happiness to them and to the world than to 
give evil for evil. 

The water, the fire, and the wind all retaliated, giving un- 
kindness for unkindness. 

The only good point I can see in the story is that one might 
teach the children that unkindness is apt to reap unkindness, 
and the same with selfishness; so it is better to be kind and 
unselfish. The same points can be made in a more effective 
way in other stories. 

Rae We Re 





Alice in Wonderland 


With this number the discussion of the Half-chicken closes. 

One teacher writes: “ Will the teachers tell me what they 
think of ‘Alice in Wonderland’ for third grade reading?” 
A good question. Ready now ffor opinions of this famous 
book for school or home readingforchildren.—THE Eprror 
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A Mysterious Perfume 


It was Lois who first noticed it. 
as she came in from school. 

“What is it smells so good?” she asked. 
cooking ?”” 

“Nothing but potatoes,” her mother answered. “I guess 
it’s the wood in the oven. The kindlings seemed damp this 
morning, so I put some in to dry.” 

“T never knew any wood to smell like that; it’s delicious!” 

“Oh, what are we going to have for dinner?” cried Eliott, 
bursting into the kitchen with a clatteranda bang. ‘I should 
think it was sassafras soup by the smell!” 

“Sassafras soup! What a boy!” 

“Well, it would be good! What is it, anyhow?” 

“Tt isn’t sassafras, for there isn’t a tree on the farm,” an- 
swered Lois. “I wish there were.” 

“Who’s eating wintergreen candy?” asked little Sophie. 
“Give me some — do!” and the outer door opened and shut, 
letting in a whiff of fresh air. 

“T declare, I believe I smell something now! It must be 
the wood.” Mrs. Alford sniffed at the oven door. “I don’t 
know whether it’s here or not,” she concluded; “but I must 
broil the steak — I know that!” 

“Dinner smells good,” said the father, coming in breezily. 

Be sien 44 is it this time — Banbury turnovers or orange short- 
cake?” 

The others laughed. 

“We've all been fooled,” answered Lois. ‘It’s just beef- 
steak and potatoes and apple pie. Somebody has been per- 
fuming the wood, I think. It ought to be the first of April.” 

After dinner Eliott inspected the oven. “TI have it!” he 
exclaimed, triumphantly, inhaling the odor up and down the 
length of a small stick. “It’s this birch!” 

= _ crowded around and the wood passed from hand 
to hand. 


She began to sniff as soon 
“What are you 
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“Tt smells just like wintergreen candy, anyway,” insisted 
Sophie, “if you did laugh at me!” 

“T remember there was a small black birch in the corner 
of that swamp we’ve been cleaning up,” said Mr. Alford, 
and this must be a piece of it.” 

“And Sophie isn’t so far out of the way, after all,” put in 
Eliott; “for Mr. Thrall told me once that essence of winter- 
green was often made from black birch.” 

“Well, I’m not going to have a bit of that burned up!” 
declared Lois. ‘We'll keep it to perfume the house. We 
can put it in that little oven on top of the parlor stove, and 
make everybody wonder what it is smells so good. It will be 
fun! Come on out to the wood-shed, Eliott and Sophie, and 
let’s pick out all we can find!” 

— Emma C. Dowden, in Morning Star 





A “Hello” Dog 


“T left my dog accidentally at a friend’s house yesterday,” 
said a young girl, as reported in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. “ My friend tried to get him to run after me, but 
he would not leave. He plainly held that I would soon 
return ; that, since I had gone without him, I would come 
back inevitably for him, and he stuck to the room where I 
had parted from him, feeling that it was his duty to do so. 
Finally my friend called me up on the telephone. 

“¢ Your dog won’t go,’ she said. ‘He thinks you will be 
back, and we can’t drive him out.’ 

“«¢ Hold him up to the ’phone,’ said I. 

“She held him up.. 

“¢ Peter,’ I said, ‘come home, I am waiting at home for 
you. Come straight home, Peter, good little dog.’ 

“Peter wagged his tail, wriggled down and out of my 
friend’s arms and set off homeward like a flash of lightning.” 

—Our Fourfooted Friends 
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NATURE STUDY—APRIL 


MARY RcGERsS MILLER 


F the professional “elbow nudger ” along the line of nature 
study is ever unnecessary in the teacher’s busy world it is 
in April and in May. By June we shall have become so 
used to Nature’s wonderful pageant that we shall let much 

pass by unnoticed this year as well as last. But in April we 
are on the alert, afraid we shall miss something. We all want 
to see the first robin, hail the first bluebird, find the first violet, 
wear the first arbutus, just as naturally as we like to be “ first- 
nighters” when a gifted actor appears in our city. But April 
is full of firstlings; May, too, and even June, for some of our 
most brilliant visitants amongst birds and flowers await the 
fulness of the year. Let us not lose heart, then, if ours is not 
the exultation of finding the first hepatica. There is bloodroot 
yet to come and columbine. And who shall see the first May 
apple thrust its blunt and button-like nose through the ground ? 
And who shall mark the return to light and sunshine of the 
hibernators, be they little beasts, bees, butterflies, or beetles ? 


r 


Let me remind you that if you are to have a garden, now’s 
your time. Don’t say that there is no use trying—until you’ve 
tried. Rest assured that conditions worse than yours have 
produced something in the way of gardens. Youcan’t afford 
to bring up the rear in the procession which is headed towards 
gardens—at school, at home, in ash-heaped back yards, and 
on handsome lawns. The garden is coming into its own and 
you shall help it on. 

A little soil, a few seeds, a little sense about combining them; 
nature takes charge and a garden comes into being. If you’ve 
difficult pupils, boys or girls, don’t give them up till you’ve ap- 
plied the garden remedy to them. ‘Try gardening as a form 
of punishment, if you want all hands to transgress. 

In connection with garden-making, don’t forget to notice 
how some plants spend the winter. Do your pupils realize 
that a seed is alive? That in thoughtlessly picking a seed to 
pieces they are really destroying a thing that has life? Weare 
accused in this country of regarding life too lightly. Is it 
true? Can we infuse into the next generation a respect for 
that divine spark that we may take away but have no power to 
restore? Seeds, bulbs, roots, tubers are some common forms 
of winter conditions of plants. Examine and compare exam- 
ples. Fora guide in garden-making get a first-class seed cata- 
logue and study it. It is full of enthusiasm and information. 


5 


Do you know what time the sun rises on April 1, or any day 
in April? An almanac will tell you. Does it agree with the 
clock? Ifnot, why not? How long between sunrise and sun- 
set on any April day? The days are still growing longer. Do 
they lengthen at both ends? If so, are the additions of an 
equal number of minutes? The almanac is not so much read 
as of yore, nor so consistently sworn by, but it is well worth 
looking into. We need to be more weatherwise, even though 
we may not come to the point of planting our seeds “ by the 
moon.” If a thermometer is available, keep a record of the 
changes of temperature during the whole month. Record the 
temperature at 9 A.M., 12 M., 3 P.M., for example. Compare 
the mean temperature of the warmest day with that of the cool- 
est. How else will children begin to learn the significance of 
the work of the United States Weather Bureau whose maps 
and reports they see whenever they go to the post office? Ar- 
range to have a daily weather map delivered by mail to your- 
self. Study it and learn how often the predictions for your 
locality are correct. Perhaps you have done the weather 
“ prophets” an injustice by laughing when they “ guess 
wrong.” 

Has April a prevailing wind in your locality? Even babies 
have an interest in the wind and enjoy a tilt with it. Does the 
wind always come from the same quarter before and during a 
storm? These observations may not seem to lead anywhere, 
but by making them your pupils learn to take notice, a habit of 
vastly greater value than mere facts about the weather. 


Are there freshets in your neighborhood? Every gully has 
its rushing stream, every creek is overworking. What makes 
the water muddy? It hasn’t time to settle, but it leaves a little 
sediment as it passes. In every brook there is a physical 
geography lesson for old and young. Take a class out after a 
heavy shower. The hills are fairly alive with streams of 
water that will all be gone to-morrow. These tiny streams 
are to the bigger sources of mighty rivers just as their short 
hour of life is to the centuries. 


»* 


In your pursuit of the ethical and the beautiful do not 
neglect the practical. Corn and cows are just as fit subjects 
for nature study as violets and pussy willows. Why not study 
the souring of milk? You can prepare the way for study of 
bacteriology — one of the sciences’ upon which the house- 
keeping of the future is tobe based: Keep twe bottles of milk 
at different temperatures. Put fresh, sweet milk into a bottle 
in which there is a little sour milk. Cork milk tightly and 
after it stands a few hours note the bad odor. Leave it en- 
tirely uncovered and note the dust which covers the top. 

Draw your own inferences. 

Wrap one piece of dry bread in waxed paper and leave an- 
other in a moist, unprotected place. Study and compare after 
several days. Lessons in household economy will thus be 
learned. 

Sad 


’ Have you ever seen the blossoms of the oaks? They do not 
hang on so persistently as do those of the maples or scatter 
their pollen so abundantly as the pines. But they blossom 
none the less.. Most of them wait until May to hang out their 
sparsely set tassels, but one must get the eye trained upon 
them earlier, watch the young leaves slowly unfold, and finally 
really “‘ catch them at it.”” The blossoms of the trees are 
quite as varied in color and form as any other flowers. Trees 
are by no means a family by themselves; for instance, the 
apple and the thorn trees belong to the rose family; the elm to 
the nettle family; the locust to the pea family, and so on. 
You can see the family resemblances, too, with half an eye. 

Make note, with care, which of the trees and shrubs of 
dooryard and fence row are still bare at the end of April, 
which are leafless but blossoming, and which are delicately 
clothed with new foliage intermixed with flowers. The nut 
trees lag at the very end of the procession, while sumac 
seems unduly cautious about putting forth its leaves. 


»* 


The show is before you. Like the opening pageant of a 
great scenic play, it bewilders while it fascinates you. But 
your eyes will soon accustom themselves to the quick changes, 
the innumerable actors will take their places rationally. But 
don’t let yourselves aimlessly wander through the weeks that 
are passing. Take hold on these things and establish in your 
own heads and hearts a sort of wireless telegraph station which 
will keep you in constant communication with the real world. 





Raindrops on Leaves 


The drops, as round and pearly, are generally due to 
hairs on the leaves, which prevent the water from coming 
into flat contact with surface; hence the water coheres in 
globular form as it does when falling on an oily surface 
where it cannot spread and be absorbed, or as it does on 
the top of a hot stove where a drop rests on a cushion of its 
own steam instantly formed beneath it. In the common 
Tropeolum of garden grounds (mistakenly called nastur- 
tium), the orbicular leaves give fine examples of pearly rain 
or dewdrops. The leaves seem hairless, but when examined 
with a magnifier are seen to be covered with short hairs. 

—FPopular Science News 








For April Showers 
M. B. Low 


Make twelve or fifteen heavy cardboard patterns of the 
umbrella, without the handle. 

Pattern Draw an arc about six inches long, using a radius 
of two inches. This gives a distance of four inches between 
the ends of arc. Divide this distance into five parts, having 
the division next the arc ends one half inch, and the three inner 
ones one inch. Place dots at these division points. Connect 
these dots by curved lines. 





é 


From middle point of ‘arc draw curved lines to dots and 
extend the line one-eighth inch below. Draw top of handle 
about one-half inch from middle point of arc. Cut out. 

Have pupils trace around the patterns; draw the curved 
(rib) lines and then the handle two and one-half inches long, 
from the short curved lines. Have them use a ruler (or liner) 
to draw the handle, placing the ruler edge even with the top of 
the handle. The lower end of the handle will afford an oppor- 
tunity for original designs by the pupils. 

Have them color the umbrella black, blue, or any color. In 
coloring, have them use a curved stroke of the crayola or col- 
ored pencil, instead of a horizontal or vertical stroke. 


A Game for Rainy Days 


A. L. L. 


On rainy days when the children cannot go out to play at 
recess, do you ever find yourself at your wits’ end for a good 
romping game ? 

My cherubs enjoy the game of the “ Cat and the Mice ” 
immensely. ° 

A child is chosen for the “ Ole Gray Cat.” The require- 
ments for this role are few — he must be a good runner and his 
shoes must be guaranteed to be more than one week old. If 
the actor chosen for the part has not these accomplishments, 
the game may not be a success. Any children will do for the 
mice — say, seven or eight at a time. 

When the game commences the “ Ole Gray Cat ” retires to 
a convenient corner, and the “ mice” creep along up and 
down the aisles while the rest of the school sings: 


“ The little mice are creeping, creeping, creeping, 
The little mice are creeping all through the house.” 


Use any tune for this that the children may improvise — 
that is, any tune that your conscience will allow. 

Next the mice begin to nibble at imaginary cheeses held 
between their fingers, as the school sings: 
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“ The little mice are nibbling, nibbling, nibbling, 
The little mice are nibbling all through the house.” 


Then the little rodents fall asleep on convenient desks, as 
the others sing: 


“ The little mice are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, 
The little mice are sleeping all through the house.” 


Now, as the unwary nibblers lie in more or less dreamy 
slumber, the “ Ole Gray Cat” begins to emerge slowly and 
cautiously from his lair, and the school sings, ere hushed, 
apprehensive voices: 


“ The old gray cat comes stealing, stealing, stealing, 
The old gray cat comes stealing all through the house.” 


And, now, old “ Gray Whiskers ” is upon them, and to the 
inspiring lines, 
“ The little mice are scampering, scampering, scam 
The little mice are scampering all through the house,” 


they run about the room with the “ Ole Gray Cat” after 
them. As soon’as he touches a mouse the latter is “ caught,” 
and must retire more or less gracefully to his seat. The.scam- 
pering continues until every mouse has been caught, when the 
“ Ole Gray Cat,” covered with glory, becomes once more an 
ordinary child, to be turned at the magic word into a mouse, 
if the fates are kind and it isn’t time to stop playing. 


The White Queen 


Janie D. Hopart 


HERE was once a little girl who lived away off in the 
country, far from any towns or cities. All around were 
thick forests, and the nearest neighbors were almost 
a mile away. All day long her father and his man 

were busy, cutting down trees and clearing the land around 
their home, so as to plant corn and vegetables for the family 
to eat. 

Little Jane used to love to go into the woods with her father, 
and play. Sometimes she would make wreaths for her hair 
out of the wild flowers and grasses which grew in such abund- 
ance, and would pretend she was queen of the forest and the 
birds and squirrels her subjects. 

One day she was playing this way, perched high up on a big 
rock, which she called her throne. On her head was a crown of 
wild roses, and she held in her hand a leafy oak branch, which 
she shook playfully at the bright-eyed little squirrels who 
played around her. 

“Don’t you know I am the queen,” she cried, “ and you . 
must come when I call?” But the squirrels only looked at her 
wisely, and scampered away when she tried to catch them. 
Looking after them, she suddenly saw some strange men 
watching her. They were very different looking from any 
men Jane had ever seen before. Their skin was brown, their 
hair and eyes were very black, and they wore scarcely any 
clothing at all. Each one had a feather stuck in his long black 
hair. 

Little Jane thought they were very queer, indeed, and did 
not know whether to be frightened or not. But the men soon 
went quietly batk into the forest again, and Jane slid quickly 
off of her rock and ran home as fast as she could to tell her 
mamma about it. 

“T just saw such funny men, mamma, over there in the 
woods. They were all brown color like chestnuts, and they 
wore feathers in their hair! Do you s’pose they’d hurt me, 
mamma ?” 

When mamma heard the story she looked troubled, and told 
Jane not to go too far into the woods again alone. “ Be- 
cause,” she said, “ those men you saw were Indians, and per- 
haps they might frighten you some time,” 

A few days after this, while the family were at supper, there 
came a knock on the door, and in walked a tall stranger, just 
like the men Jane had seen in the forest. He held out his 

hand, smiling, and began to talk, pointing at Jane and making 
signs with his hands. Her father seemed to for 
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he shook his head decidedly, and the Indian, looking very 
cross, turned and walked out. 

Jane wondered very much what the stranger wanted. 

“‘ What did he say, papa, and why do you look so sad ?”’ she 
asked. “Is hea bad man?” 

Papa took his little girl in his lap and held her very closely. 

“No,” he explained, gently, “ that Indian was sent by his 
chief to offer me a large amount of land if I would give my 
little daughter to the Indians to be their queen — their Indian 
queen — to grow up and rule overthem. He had never before 
seen a little white girl until he saw you that day in the woods, 
and he thinks you will bring the Indians good luck if you will 
live with them.” 

Little Jane held her breath in surprise — she, a really, 
truly queen! “ And would I live in the woods, and have a 
lovely crown, just like the fairy queens in the books, papa?” 
she asked. 

“No,” papa said, “ you would have to live in a tent, made 
of bark — a ‘ wigwam,’ the Indians call it — and you would 
have to dress like their women do, in colored blankets, and 
wear moccasins on your feet.” 

Jane was very quiet for a few moments. “I would rather 
be just a play queen, I guess, papa,” she said, “ ’cause 
then I can have you and mamma, and be a queen, besides.” 

>Papa clasped his little girl tightly. “Indeed, I told the 
Indian that I would not part with my pet for all the land in the 
country; she is too precious to lose.” 

For days after Jane’s papa and mamma kept an anxious 
watch over her, they were so afraid she might be stolen. 

One day her father had to take a journey which would 
oblige him to be away over night, so he said to Jane’s mother: 

“ You and Jane had better hide yourselves in the cellar, to- 
night, after I am gone, for if the Indians knew I was away, they 
might come and take Jane from you. If they don’t see you 
anywhere, they will think you have probably gone to spend the 
night with some neighbors.” 

So that night little Jane and her mother slept behind some 
casks in the cellar, and when papa returned the next day, oh, 
crate he glad to see his wife and little daughter safe and 
sound | 


The Indians kept sending messages again and again, beg- 


" ging for the little girl, but each time they were refused. Fi- 


nally, the great chief himself came, all dressed up with gay 
feathers in his hair, and bright colored ornaments about his 
neck. He brought to Jane a beautiful little pair of moccasins, 
made from the softest deer skin, and daintily worked with 
many colored beads. Jane gave a cry of delight. 

“ Are they for me?” she said. 

The Indian smiled. 

“* You come with me, and have moccasins,” he said. 

Jane quickly handed them back. 

“No, no. I want to stay here,” she said, and held tightly 
to her mother’s hand. 

The chief argued in vain with her father and mother, and 
finally, greatly disappointed, he went away, leaving behind 
a however, the pretty moccasins, “ for the white queen,” he 


ae that the Indians ceased to trouble them, for they saw 
it was of no use, and they gave up the idea of having the child. 
They were really a very friendly, kind people, and seemed to 
bear no ill feeling towards Jane or her family. They never 
offered to harm her in any way, and whenever they came to the 
neighborhood, would bring presents of dainty baskets, or little 
canoes made of bark, to their little “ queen,” as they called 
her. 
y#And Jane learned to love them, too, and when she grew 
older, used to teach them many things and help them when 


they’were sick. The Indians always loved her dearly, and 
even after she grew to be a woman — and she lived to be a 
very old one — she was always known among them as “ The 
White Queen.” 





Easter Lily 
M. B. L. 
The lily design may be copied with a duplicator, or may be 
traced on slightly transparent unruled paper, 5x7. (If traced 


first make a heavy outline to copy.) Omit all unnecessary 
lines when copying. 








Each pupil may color the lily. If they have done much 
color work, they can color the stamens, stalk, and leaves, leav- 
ing the lily white;‘coloring outside of design a soft blue or gray 
gives a pleasing effect. 





FHiints and Helps for Young Gardeners 


An illustrated pamphlet of fifty-eight pages, by H. D. Hem- 
enway, Director, School of Horticulture, Hartford, Conn. 
It anticipates every question one could possibly ask about 
gardening and answers them clearly and simply. Directions 
are given for making window boxes for the school or home. 
A teacher who is ambitious for a school garden will need no 
other help than this book. Price, 35 cents. 





Harmony in the Human Voice 


It is said that if you place a guitar on the polished floor 
of a room and lean it lightly against the wall it will vibrate 
on a certain string to the sound of voices. After you have 
observed this phenomenon you will unconsciously feel for 
the string in the quality of your speaking; it will give a 
peculiar sense of harmony as it gently thrills through the 
atmosphere of the room. 
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An April Day 


Gro. W. WILmMor 
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Ned's Easter 


M. B. L. 


the post office. A large black cloud was hurrying to 

and fro, and the wind was blowing so strong that Ned 

could scarcely get along. As he neared Mr. Marcy’s 
barn, he saw the big front doors swinging back and forth. 
There was no one at home. Ned said to himself, “ I’ll close 
those doors to keep out the storm, for it may rain by-and-by.” 
He tried to bring the big doors together, but the wind was so 
strong that he found it very hard work. 

First one was fastened and theother almost in place, when a 
gust of wind took the heavy door out of his hands and it swung 
back against the barn with a great noise. 

Ned had never tried to do anything so hard. He found a 
piece of rope, which he tied to the closed door, and put the 
other end through a knot-hole in the swinging door and waited 
for the wind to help him. 

The next gust of wind brought the door up to Ned, who 
fastened it quickly and found himself — on the inside! 

The wind was blowing, the rain began to dash against the 
barn. Ned would wait until the storm was over. 

He saw the soft hay down in the mow. What fun it would 
be to jump down into it! And he jumped! It was farther 
than it looked. He couldn’t get up — his arm hurt so! 

Ned remembered no more until he saw his mother and Dr. 
Renton bending over him in his own bed. 

“Dr. Renton, didn’t I fasten them?” was all he could 
Say. 

“Yes, my boy, it was a hard storm. You saved the roof. 
On my way home I saw two barns which the wind had un- 
roofed, but I found a boy with a broken arm.” 

Ned said, “ O dear! I can’t gotoschool now,canI?” To 
which the doctor said, “‘ It won’t be long, if you keep out of 
neighbor Marcy’s hay. ” 

The children soon al why Ned was not in school and 
often came to see him. 


QO*: Saturday morning in April Ned was on his way to 


The next Sunday was Easter and they wondered how they 
could make it a pleasant one for Ned, 

Miss Moore came every day with a surprise. One day it 
was fruit, another day it was jelly, and so on. Often she 
brought a story-book, from which she would read just one 
story of a dog, a bear, or perhaps a wolf, always something 
which pleased Ned. 

On Good Friday the doctor said that Ned could come down- 
stairs on Easter morning — if he wanted to, and of course he 
did. 

Edna Allen was the first little Easter visitor. 
a candy egg which she said was “ All for Ned.” 

Howard and Ava Stuart came next, with two duck eggs and 
a bunch of daffodils. Ava said, “I picked every one that was 
yellow.” 

Then Ralph Nixon and Joe Boyd brought a box of candy 
and a goose egg, which Joe said, “‘ We found about ten min- 
utes ago.” 

One by one the little friends came and went. 

It was nearly noon when Miss Moore hurried in with a 
package larger than usual, and said, “ Here, Ned, you may 
open this.” 

Of course it would be something nice — and what do you 
think it was? F 

Three large clusters of pure white waxy Easter lilies lay on 
Ned’slap. The children were delighted, and even Ned forgot 
for a time that he had a broken arm. 

At noon Mr. Marcy came over, as he had not been there for 
a few days. He was glad to see Ned looking so well, and 
when Dr. Renton came into the room, he looked straight at the 
doctor and said, “ Doctor, this boy saved me a great many 
dollars. Whenhe gets well, cometo me, for I am not going to 
forget him.” 

The doctor smiled and said, “ Ned’s a brave boy. How 
would you like to be a doctor, Ned? I'd like to take you into 
my office in a few years. Will you come?” 

Ned’s Easter was'a very happy day to him. Those kind 
friends, Easter candies, eggs, and the beautiful Easter lilies — 
all lingered in Ned’s memory long, long after he became Dr. 
Ned Arnold. 


She brought 
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According toSeason VIII 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Motto 
“ April showers bring forth May flowers.” 
March has gone with his noise and bluster. 
April is here with her tears and smiles. 
March, the noisy fellow, has gone. 
He has gone over the hills and far away. 
Tearful April is here. Soon she will show a smiling 


6 -Soon she will wake the flowers of May with her pattering 
showers. 
7 March isa noisy, boisterous fellow. 
8 April is a sweet child, gentle and mild. 
Dictation 
Where is March with his noise and bluster ? 


Bonne » 


Tearful April is here, but she will soon show a smiling face. 

She will come with pattering showers. She will come to wake the 
flowers of May. 

. 6 March, the noisy fellow, has gone. April, the sweet, gentle child, 


wm 


Suggestive Spelling 
Shower — add s, ed, ing, y ; bring — add s, ing ; brought, 
ought — prefix s, b, th, wr; forth, jor—add m,k, d; forth— 
change the initial f to »; flower—add s, ed, img, y, less; 
flower — change ff to b, c, 1, p, t, sh. 


Memory Gems 
Rain! rain! April rain ! 
Bring the flowers back again; 
Yellow cowslip and violet blue, 
Buttercups and daisies, too, 
Rain! rain! April rain | 
Bring the flowers back again.— Sel. 


Little dainty sunbeams | 
Listen when you please, 
You'll not hear their tiny feet 
Dancing in the trees, 
All so light and delicate 
Is their golden thread, 
Not a single flower-leaf 
Such a step may dread.— Sel. 


Board Work . 


the first month of spring ? 
is the third, or last, month of spring ? 


Morning Talks 


1 The awakening of everything in Nature to new life and 
energy. (Instances cited where this awakening has been no- 
ticed on the way to and from school — the swelling, bursting 
leaf and flower buds; here and there a tiny patch of grass; 
the presence of flies and bees; the emerging of butterflies and 

from the, apparently, lifeless cocoons ; the return of the 
birds ; tered among the city birds, as the sparrows and 


2 The preparation man is making for the advent of spring. 
(The removal of dead leaves and twigs, and other material from 
the lawns ; the digging up of the ground in flower beds, pre- 
a to seed planting ; the loosening of the soil around the 
roots of shrubs, trees, and vines.) 

3 Everything in the world of nature and in the world of 
man busy and energetic. The gardener, the farmer, the car- 
penter, the mason, the painter, all busy at their several occupa- 
tions during spring — the morning of the year. 


Suggestive Nature Work 


Various seeds, as beans, p , squash, 
said Sopp os ‘60 es poustal Gareeaused}, Wah of poeaidas Leyes} 
planted by the children in pts of earth, pas f sad of sawdust, id 
thoroughly damp) or upon bite of mosquito netting tied over the tope of 
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tumblers or wide-mouthed bottles (a bit of charcoal will keep the water 
in these utensils sweet and pure). The water —as it diminishes through 
absorption bythe seeds and evaporation in the air—will need to 

rh mapereee , care being taken that the water covers the netting. 
( advantage of watching the swelling of the seeds, the bursting of 
the seed coats, the awakening of the plantlet within its store house of 
food, in some of the larger seeds—as they lie upon the i will 
appeal to the children during the interval when they must wait for the 
sprouting of the potted seeds.) If a handful of lima beans and dried 
green peas (whole) be put to soak over night in a little water, each child 
may be provided with specimens in which he can easily see the embryo, 
or baby plant, as yet asleep in its storehouse of food. 

2 Common bulbs, as the onion, tulip, lily, crocus, hyacinth, may be 
shown in a dormant state and allowed to sprout, and potted bulbs, 
already well advanced, may be shown in contrast, and the growth and 
d ment of the blossoming plant noted from day to day. 

3 Bits of lilac, forsythia, syringa, or any of the earlier flowering 
shrubs, may be brought into the school and forced into bloom, if placed 
in water. The same is true of branches of apple, pear, and cherry buds. 

4 A bit of turf or a clump of earth from the woods may be placed in 
a — dish, kept well-watered, and prove a pleasing and profit- 
able specimen for observation and rye 

5 An inverted pine cone (empty) with the spaces between the scales 
filled with grass seed — well moistened — or a damp sponge sprinkled 
with the seed may be placed in the window for the children to watch. 
A sweet _—_ may be set in a tumbler of water and will soon send out 
sprouts that will delight the children. An inverted carrot, with a por- 
tion of the tap root cut off, the remaining part slightly hollowed out and 
filled with water, if hung in the window will soon send out its feathery 
shoots, as delicate and beautiful as ferns. 


Memory Gem 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all.—Sel. 


Nore—Encourage the children to look for and to bring into. the 
school-room i of the early spring flowers. Instil in their 
minds the wisd om and the foresight that they should show in not dis- 
turbing the root or destroying the plant; the pains they should take 
to be both gentle and generous to the parent plant ; to gather carefully 
its blossoms, and to leave some of them to go to seed for future gener- 
ations of plants. Keep a list of, and sketches of, the flowers brought in, 
upon the blackboard, for reference. If possible, press and mount a 
suitable specimen of each flower—writing the name and the date upon 
which the specimen was found—for reference. In out-of-town local- 
ities, children may be trained to know the haunts and the soil certain 
flowers like best, with some characteristics of growth and with some 
= idea of the value of, or the usefulness of, the plant to man or 

t. 
Penmanship Lesson 


Daffodil, lily, and crocus, 
They stir, they break from the sod, 
They are glad of the sun, and they open 
Their golden hearts to God. 


They and the wilding families — 
Wind flower, violet, May — 
They rise from the long, long dark 
To the ecstasy of day.—Sel. 


Paraphrase 


The daffodil, the lily, and the crocus wake and stir in their 
beds under the ground. They lift their heads and break forth 
from the sod. 

How glad they are to feel the bright sunshine! They open 
their little hearts of gold to thank God for his gift of sunlight. 

The flowers of the wild-wood families — the wind flower, 
the violet, and the Mayflower — wake from sleep. They, too, 
rise from their long, long stay in the dark earth. They feel 
joy at the return of spring — the morning of the year. 


NotE—These penmanship lessons afford an eer to teach the 
children—incidentally—the use of margins, capitals, punctuation marks, 
together with the proper arrangement of lines in a stanza of poetry, and 
the placing of a ph, with the sentences of which it is composed, 
in prose. The Pabie once formed correctly, will aid, very materially, 
in Posteibie the labor of teaching the mechanical part of the work in 
composition later in the school course. 


Queries 
We speak of “ breezy March.” Why? 
We often say “ tearful April.’ Why? 
- What do we mean by April’s “ tears and smiles?” 


The baby sometimes shows an “ April face.” What do we 
mean? 
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Recreation 


Hang a glass prism in a sunny window and catch a sunbeam, 
that the class may observe the prismatic colors in the school- 
room “ rainbows.” 

Sketch a “rainbow” arch, with colored crayons, upon the 
board. With this for a guide, let the children have bits of 
worsted, or strips of colored paper, with which they can ar- 
range “ rainbows ” upon their desks. 

Distribute bits of drawing paper to each child ; upon these 
place as much pulverized crayon as can be taken up on the end 
of the blade of a pen-knife, of the colors, blue and yellow — 
red and yellow — red and blue (in the latter case the red must 
be a decided carmine). With a bit of soft cloth or of tissue 
paper over the forefinger, the colors may be blended to make, 
respectively, green — orange — violet. 

Paste tissue papers over the window panes, where the light 
is good — blue with yellow — red with yellow — red with 
blue. Before pasting one sheet over the other, let the class 
decide, through experimenting, which color should be under- 
neath the other to give the better blending in each case. 

Provide each child with small squares of tissue paper — red, 
blue, yellow. As the words of the second stanza are sung, have 
the blue and yellow squares laid — one over the other — and 
held to the light to get the blending into the new color, green ; 
show the blending of red and yellow to produce orange, and 
red and blue to produce violet, as the third and fourth stanzas 
are sung. 

Color Song 
(Metopy — “‘ Do you know how does the farmer? ”’) 


! Do you wonder how the rainbow, 
Do you wonder how the rainbow, 
Do you wonder how the rainbow 
Can so many colors show ? 


* Look you, look you, in the rainbow, 
Look you, look you, in the rainbow, 
Look you, look you, in the rainbow, 
Blue with yellow, green will show. 


(Repeat first stanza.) 


3 Look you, etc., 
* Look you, etc., 
Look you, etc., 
Red with yellow will orange show. 


(Repeat first stanza.) Bas 


* Look you, etc., 
Look you, etc., 
Look you, etc., 
Red and blue will violet show. 


NotE—1 Point to the rainbow drawn upon the board. 2 Lay the 
blue and yellow tissue paper squares together. 3 Lay the red and 
yellow squares together. 4 Lay the red and blue squares together. 


The first dandelions now appear ; set the class to studying the habit 
of ign and development in the blossom and its change to a seed 
vesse 


(See music for dandelions on next column.) 


NotEe—For recreation have the class play “ Picking Dandelion 
Blows.” This exercise is valuable for a breathing exercise, as well. 


II 
The dandelions have taller grown, 
They’re decked in coats so gay 
Of emerald green, with vests of gold, } 
Was ever such array ! Mapen 


It 
The dandelions are growing old, 
Their locks are turning white ; 
Ere many days the winds at play } Re 
Will waft them out of sight. . pe 


IV 
The dandelions have gone, alas ! 
We seek them far and near, 
They’re o’er the hills and far away, Re 
But will return next year. anes 
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The Story Hour 


Read or tell to the class simple versions of any of the following stories: 
Parables from Nature (First Series): “A Lesson in Faith,” “ The Un- 
known Land,” “ Purring When You’re Pleased;” (Second Series) : “The 
Light of Life, ~~ “Gia” « ig ht and Day,” ‘« Cobwebs,” “ Birds in 
the Nest,” “ Consequences, ” “These Three”; “ The Universal Lan- 
guage,” “‘ The Child’s Dream of a Star,” Dickens; “ The Poplar Tree,” 
Coo Tell the story or read the poem of “‘ Apple Seed John.” Read 
any of the following poems: “ The Daffodi ” “The Rainbow,” 
Wordsworth ; “ The Planting of the Apple Tree,” Bryant ; ” The Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,” Longfellow ; “ Woodman, S That Tree,” Mor- 
ris ; “ Three Trees,” “ The Little Pine Tree,” Nature in Verse. 


April Song 
Hetty HALL Adapted 
Lightly 
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“ Little children, listen well, 
And a-secret I will tell ; 
People know not what they say — 
When I seem to hide away; 
’Tis to coax the rain to play } 
‘ Pit-pit-patter |’ all the day. mopent 


“ So, dear children, now you know 
Why away I seem to go ; 
One thing more I have to say, 
Golden sunbeams, bright and gay, 
Raindrops ‘ Pitter-pat |’ at play } Re 
Bring the early flowers of May.” tad 





Work 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hand of toil. 
—Lowell 
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Cheerfulness 


] It isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s raining daffodils. 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town ; 
It isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s —s roses down. 





A health unto the happy; 
A fig for him who frets. 
It isn’t raining rain to me; 

It’s raining violets.—Se/. 


Health Lessons 


ELeanor M. JOLure 


Bathing 
‘*Now follow me,’’ said the Mother Duck, 
- As she looked at her d three. 


‘*Come down to the pond for a swim, 
And you'll look as clean as can be. 


‘‘For no one could like a dirty duck, 
So we’ll wash our feathers nice. 
Here we are; hurry, run! It’s the greatest fun!’’ 
And in they splashed in a trice. 


Two pieces of olive green cartridge paper, each about a foot 
wide and four feet long, pasted, one about three feet below the 
other, to the blackboard at the side of the room. On the top 
strip a silhouette picture of a mother duck and her three duck- 
lings walking in a procession toward a supposed pond in the 
distance. 

On the other, or bottom strip of paper, the same inky family 
of ducks swimming on an inky pond, indicated by a few wavy 
lines. 

Between the two strips, the crude little poem above, printed 
in green and white letters. 

And all of this the little pupils of Miss Rose’s room saw 
when they came to school that April morning. 

“ Tt’s all right,” was the general verdict when the little chil- 
dren had read, after some difficulty, the little jingle, and had 
admired the duck and ducklings to their heart’s content. 

“‘ Suppose we shake hands this morning our way,” smiled 
Miss Rose, as the bell rang for school to commence, and im- 
mediately thirty-five little right hands were extended and were 
playing shake hands with Miss Rose, who stood in the front of 
the room.. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Rose, confidentially, a moment 
later, when she had taken a quick look around for dirty hands, 
“T think that mother duck was a wise old duck. Do you? 
Why? Ofcourse, Jack. That’s just right. She knew very 
well that people love clean ducks best, just as they love clean 
— guess what?” 

The next day, when the children arrived, they found a vis- 
itor. He was Echo, Miss Rose’s own little canary. 

Now Echo was a little fellow who loved his bath better than 
anything else on earth, and could always be depended upon to 
take one whenever his tiny glass tub appeared. 

After Echo had been talked to, treated to sugar, helped the 
children to sing, and been generally admired, Miss Rose put 
the cage upon the desk and gave the bird his little tub of water. 

How he splashed and then shook himself, having the best of 
times! The thirty-six pairs of eyes fastened upon him did not 
disturb him in the least. 

Two fat robins, who lived in an orchard near by, bathing in 
a tiny pool which a passing shower had left, formed another 
illustration. 

The fact that if it is necessary for ducks, birds, and other 
animals to bathe, how much more important it is for children 
to bathe and care for themselves, followed the above little 
observation lessons, and made a good interesting introduction 
re the subject of “Bathing,” which Miss Rose had decided to 

in her course of health lessons with her small pupils. 
a De you ever make a pinny-poppy show? I used to have 
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such fun with them when I was a little girl, just about as old 
and big as Annie. I used to make a little design of bright- 
colored flowers on the ground, and then put a piece of glass 
over it. Then I would cover it, glass and all, with sand. 
When any of my little friends wished to see it, I would push 
the sand away in a tiny circle, and show the design to them 
for a pin. 

“ We are going to have a pinny-poppy show, just this min- 
ute, but such a wonderful one! Come up, one by one, and put 
your hand under this magnifying glass and look. 

“ The little holes which you see,” after the children had 
looked, “‘ are the ends of little tubes which carry away a great 
deal of bad waste material, without which our bodies are better 
off. We call the little ings pores. 

“ We had a great deal of trouble at our house the other day, 
and had to send fora plumber. Thomas told me that he had 
a plumber, too. What did he come to your house for, 
Thomas? That was just the trouble at my house, too. Our 
sink spout was filled up, and the water couldn’t run away. 
But when Mr. Brown had worked over it a little while it was 
all right again. 

“ I wonder if the little pores — you remember we saw them 
yesterday — I wonder if these little pores could get stopped 
up? Yes, they could, with dirt. If they should get filled up, 
and there are thousands of them, not only in our hands, but 
in all parts of our bodies, and so much waste matter needed to 
get out and couldn’t, how would we feel after a while? How 
can we keep these little pores of our bodies clean and open? 
That’s it, by bathing.” (Just here a little experiment of hold- 
ing the hand against a mirror to show that even though we 
cannot see the perspiration at all times it is always escaping, 
might be tried.) 

“ T am going to hang this picture over the bowl, to make you 
think about bathing.” 

The picture was the Ivory Soap picture of the little girl 
washing herself in front of a mirror at a toilet table. It was 
cut from an old magazine and mounted on cardboard. 

“This is Dorothy. I think that is her name. She is a 
very sensible little girl, for, even though she has to stand on a 
hassock, which is a bit inconvenient, you know, she takes the 
trouble just the same. Perhaps she thinks people love dainty 
girlies better than dirty ones. Is she right? I think so, too. 

“What time shall we bathe? That depends on circum- 
stances. Perhaps in the morning, perhaps at night, but the 
whole body must be bathed every day. The hands and face 
must be washed very often during the day, besides the general 
bath. When do we need to bathe more often, in summer or 
winter? Why? 

“‘ What kind of water do you use?” (So many people differ 
as to whether cold or hot baths are better, that perhaps it 
would be just as well to pass lightly over this last question. 
Just a hint, perhaps, that warm water has a salutary effect 
upon dirt, and that if it is necessary to go out of doors imme- 
diately, the warm water should be followed by cold. The fact 
that warm water opens and cold water closes the pores, might 
be left out when teaching small pupils.) That a warm room 
should be used when taking an indoor bath should be taught, 
also that drafts must be avoided. That a bath taken immedi- 
ately after eating, or when too tired, is not wise, should be 
taught. Another rule to be impressed is: Always thoroughly 
dry the body after a bath. Especially dry the feet well. 

The necessity of clean clothing is an important fact to be 
talked about during this course of lessons. The children will 
very readily see how the waste material from the body will 
collect upon the underclothing. 

In the course of lessons sea-bathing may be talked about, in 
one lesson, and two cautions given: 

1 Do not go into the water when the body is too warm. 

2 Do not stay im too long. (Fifteen minutes is long 
enough. ) 

The wearing of rubbers and rubber boots in the house must 
be condemned and the reason given; the rubbers would not 
let the perspiration escape from the feet. (The largest pores 
of the body are in the bottoms of the feet.) 

The care of the teeth, nails, and hair may come under the 
subject of bathing. 

As care of teeth had been talked about previously, it is 
" omitted here. 


- 
_ 
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The following little outlines of the care of the hair and nails 
may be helpful. 


Nails — Likened to little shields. 
Use — to protect the sensitive nerves at the ends of the 
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finger tips. 

Beauty — how a beautiful nail should look. Shape, 
color, length. 

Things that destroy beauty — biting (spoils shape), dirt, 
too great length. 


Care — cleaning, polishing, cutting. (Little nail-sets 
may now be obtained for ten cents, including 
orange stick for cleaning, and pupils might be en- 
couraged to purchase.) 

Hair 

Use — protect brain, etc. 

Beauty — thickness, length, neatness. 

Things that destroy beauty — not combing and brushing, 
untidy arrangement. 

Care — washing hair (how), thoroughly drying, when 
(bright, warm day). 

(Avoid trying on other children’s hats.) 





The Rabbit 


M. B. L. 


Give a talk about the rabbit, its size, color, where they live 
wild and tame, their food, habits, etc. 

Read some short stories of rabbits, or tell the children one 
you have read. Give to each pupil a copy of a rabbit on paper 
at least 5x6. (Copies may be made with a duplicator or traced 
on slightly transparent, unruled paper.) 


/ 





Have pupils color the fur black, brown or gray. The eye, 
inside of ear (next to the pupil), and the tiny tip of nose, pink. 
Leave a portion of the tail white for a “‘cotton-tail.” 





Horse Chestnut—Why Called 


At the point where the smallest branches with bark on 
them join the larger ones there is the exact reproduction of 
the front foot of a horses’ hoof, horseshoe nails, and above 
the hoof the fetlock or first joint. If the branch be care- 
fully removed by pulling it from the larger branch, froni 
which would be the back part of the hoof, you will find the 


“frog” of the hoof on the part where it joined the larger 
branch. 





Respect for Authority 


Perhaps I have been over zealous in trying to inculcate a spirit 
of respect for those in authority. One child asked me, ‘‘ Who 
wrote the Bible?” and received the best answer I was able to 
give him. Drawing a long sigh, he said, ‘‘ I always thought Mr. 
Twitmeyer (our superintendent) wrote the Bible.”— Teacher 
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An Unpleasant Subject 


Mary E. FrrzGEratp 


OCIAL ostracism to grown people can never mean what 
it does to a child; and there is nothingin the world will 
ostracise a child so quickly as to be known as hav- 
ing “ tings in his head,” as one small boy designated 

it. To tell the teacher a lie, to cheat, to steal, are small 
crimes in the eyes of the juvenile world, and readily forgot- 
ten and forgiven, but the finger of scorn is pointed at the 
boy and girl, usually girl, whose hair is not like Cesar’s wife, 
above reproach. 

To deal with this most unpleasant feature of school life, 
without antagonizing the parents and wounding the children, . 
is a problem nearly all teachers must face. Parents who 
smile indulgently and call the teacher a crank because of her 
objection to torn clothes and dirty faces, get fiercely indig- 
nant at an intimation that the head requires attention. 

“‘ What shall I do?” anxiously inquired the young teacher. 
“ Margaret’s hair is full and I’m afraid to tell her mother. 
They say she isa Tartar. The principal says I must learn to 
meet emergencies myself,” which was a neat little way that 
particular principal had of keeping himself out of trouble. 

“ Write her a note,” said the older teacher. Then seeing 
the trouble in the young face, she said, “‘ I’ll write one for you. 
Here it is: 


My dear Mrs. Ahern : 

Will you please look over Margaret’s hair? I’m sure you do so often, 
but occupants come in a day, probably from hats in the dressing-room. 
Blue ointment was what I nid when I found myself afflicted. I need 
not tell you the matter must be seen to at once. Margaret is getting 
along very nicely. 

Very truly, 

“* Now, you see,” she said, when she gave it to the young 
teacher, “ I intimate that Margaret acquired them. [I also let 
her know that even I have been afflicted, and suggest the 
remedy. The chip on her shoulder must be very lightly poised 
indeed if she takes offence at that.” 

Mrs. Ahern, majestically leading her small daughter, came 
in the following week, profuse in thanks for letting her know, 
and suggesting something better than blue ointment that the 
“ druggist had told her about when she showed him the letter,”’ 
and everything was peace and good will. 

With children of a larger growth a different method must be 
adopted. 

“* May I exchange seats with Richard?” asked a large girl 
of her teacher. ‘“ He won’t mind seeing things running all 
over Lily’s head and I do.” 

“ Have you spoken to Lily about it?” 

“ Why, no, ma’am,” said-the girl, amazement written all 
over her face, “ but she knows it. Louise pointed at them 
during the singing lesson and Lily saw her.” 

“ Wouldn’t it have been very much kinder to have spoken 
to Lily about it?” asked the teacher. 

“‘T wouldn’t for the world,” said the girl. 

“ Yet you tell me!” 

“ Well, mamma says you ought to know, because Lily is 
around you so much, looking after the library books and that,” 
a position very much coveted by the speaker. 

“ Lily,” said the teacher, as if she were speaking of the 
library books, “ one of the girls told me that you have some- 
thing in your hair. You can’t help getting them always, but 
you can help keeping them.” She told her what to do, and 
went on discussing the library books afterwards, as calmly as 
if nothing had been said on another subject. 

To the assembled room she gavea lecture, incidentally giving 
her idea of what true kindness consisted. The children looked 
astounded. School traditions, which made a secret of that 
particular brand of uncleanliness, were outraged. “‘ Instead 
of talking behind her back, and pointing a finger at her, a 
kindhearted girl would tell her classmate if there was anything 
the matter with her and give her a chance to correct it. Any- 
thing else is sneakish.” 

The result was apparent in the changed attitude of the really 
nice girls toward Lily. 


“Mamma says you are just right,” said one. “ She got 








something herself one day and she just felt terrible about it, 
and it’s just awful the way the girls treated Lily.” 

Lily’s mother, a plain, neat little German woman, explained 
on the last day of school how it all happened. 

“ They nearly killed Lily,” she said. “I was sick with 
the rheumatism in my hands, and the girls kept saying they 
were going to tell you. That made her sick, because she 
thinks you are so fine and clean, and then when you told her 
what to do, just so common, as if it wasn’t anything so terrible 
bad, she got herself to clean herself.” 

Whatever method we take in dealing with this, care should 
be taken that the sins of the parent be not visited upon the 
blameless child. We should emphasize often the fact that to 
have the affliction is no disgrace, but to continue having it is. 
If the worst comes to the worst, apply the remedy. But above 


all things, talk often and openly and long upon the necessity of 
careful watching. 


Another Way 


Did you ever, sister teachers mine, have a child who had 
“little things running through her head”? Did you ever 
receive a note from an irate parent, saying that “ Mary can- 
not sit with Jane,” followed by a dreadful accusation as to 
Jane’s having higher possessions in her head than any you 
crave for her? And did you ever send a note like this to 
Jane’s mother? 


My dear Mrs. Blank: , 
I find that Jane is afflicted with a severe case of pediculosis, and I 
think it will be wise for her to remain at home until she is quite cured. 


Very truly, 
Susan DAsH 


If you have, you know the delight of a peaceful school 
again, a satisfied parent, a complacent parent, and a clean 
child. And when you meet the doctor, do not smile too 
broadly ; it might not be just kind. 


Cc. 


mm 
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An Easter Bunny 


M. L. B. 


Paul and Pauline were twins. They were seven years old, 
so of course they went to school every day. They were both 
fond of pets. ' 

One day the janitor told all the little boys and girls about a 
small gray bunny. that lived under the front steps, and had 
lived there since Jack Frost came to break into the nuts, 
early in the autumn. Every day they would watch and wait 
patiently for a sight of the tiny creature. 

One day Paul said, “ I hope Bunny stays here until Easter, 
for maybe — who knows?—it’s the very Easter Bunny that 
comes with the eggs.” Some of the little ones laughed, and 
some of them wanted to be good and kind and truthful, so that 
the Bunny would not pass them by. 

It was almost time for the bell to ring; the children, all 
except two, Paul and Pauline, had gone over to the play- 
ground to have a game. Paul felt sure that the janitor knew 
more of the rabbit than he had told, so as soon as the little boy 
knew that his playmates had all gone, he said to the old janitor, 
“‘ Grandma told us last night of the Easter Bunny. Do you 
suppose this is one?” The old man folded his arms and said, 
“Tt may be. We won’t have long to wait, for next Sunday is 
Easter.” The janitor forgot all about Bunny, but Paul and 
Pauline did not. 

It was the evening before Easter, and one little boy and one 
little girl were very anxious to know if the Bunny knew any- 
thing wrong about them. It was a long time before their tired 
eyes closed. They could think of many unkind words which 
had crossed their lips. At last they were asleep and slept 
until they were called on Easter morning. 

They were up and dressed quickly. 
sight. They made a search when they went down to break- 
fast. Surely Bunny had been listening and knew of all the 
cross words and unkind deeds throughout,the year. Pauline 
could scarcely keep the tears back when she said, “ O Paul, 
why didn’t we think of the Bunny when we were cross and 
hateful? Now we don’t get any eggs.” 

The children talked and talked it all over. Then came 
their decision, when Paul said, ‘ The very next time we get 
angry I’ll say ‘ Bunny ” to you, and you say ‘ Bunny’ to me, 
and then we'll not be cross any more.” 

The children were happy thinking of the future, when 
Grandma Nelson, who lived with them, said, ‘‘ Have you seen 
the Easter Bunny or one Easter egg this morning?” The 
children both answered at once, “ There are none. We've 
been bad.” Then grandma took their hands in hers and 
started to hunt for treasures. 

Grandma had carelessly left her sewing basket on the floor 
the evening before. (It was the first time grandma ever did 
such a thing too.) She thought she saw a spear of dry green 
grass, sticking out from under the cover. Quickly the twins 
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raised the cover, and there — there in the basket were almost 
a dozen beautiful Easter eggs of many colors. The children, 
and grandma, too, were so happy that they could find no 
words. Nothing but joyful childish laughter was heard. 

Grandma Nelson was a good hunter, so they went next to 
her shoe-box, for she declared that she left the cover up the 
evening before, as she was in such a hurry, and now it was all 
shut up so nicely, with a few green grass stalks hanging over 
the side. ‘ Yes, Bunny has been there,” said she. So into 
the shoe box they cautiously peeped, hoping that he had been 
caught. But Bunny was too shy for that. 

The shouts of joy and gladness made the old house ring for a 
few minutes. “ Beautiful — beautiful Easter eggs! Such 
beautiful colors!” was all they could say. Paul looked closely, 
and found something which looked very much like a tuft of 
Bunny’s coat on the edge of the box. ‘“‘ Sure, it’s the school- 
house gray Bunny.” Then they told grandma how they were 
going to stay friends with Bunny during the next year. 

Pauline says to this day, ‘‘ I know he heard what we said, 
and then left the eggs so we’d not forget.” 

The next morning when the twins went up the walk to the 
school-house, they saw a little gray rabbit hop under the steps, 
and it looked just as tired and sleepy as it could be. 


* 


Facts about Trees 


The materials upon which a tree feeds are derived from 
the soil and the air. These are the earthy constituents of the 
tree which re-appear in the form of ashes when any part of 
it is burned. 


The nitrogen and water taken up by the roots were originally 
in the air before they reached the ground. It is true, therefore, 
that when wood is burned those parts of it which came from 
the air go back into it in the form of gas, while those which 
came from the soil remain behind in the form of ashes. 


All plants, like all animals, breathe. 


The new twigs grow in length by a kind of stretching, but 
only during the first year. It is only by means of these young- 
est twigs that a tree increases in height and in spread of 
branches, 


Water rises in most trees through the newer layers of the 
wood and especially through the last ring. The summer wood 
in each year’s growth is heavier, stronger, and darker in color 
than the spring wood. 


As long as the tree is growing healthily a ring is formed each 
year. 


Since water from the roots rises only in the sapwood it is 
easy to kill trees with heartwood by girdling them, provided 
all the sapwood is cut through. 


We do not yet know how the trees supply their lofty crowns 
with the water which keeps them alive. 


The wing of a pine seed is so placed that the seed whirls 
when it falls, in such a way that it falls very slowly. This 
gives the wind time to blow it away. This is the reason we 
find certain trees in open pastures. 


Leaves cannot assimilate or digest food except in the pres- 
ence of light and air. 


Some trees grow faster than others of the same species in 
the same surroundings, just as one son in a family is often 
taller than his brothers. 


Knots, found in boards, are the marks left in the trunk by 
branches which have disappeared. 


Natural pruning (where the branches in a forest are over- 
shaded) is the reason why old trees in a dense forest have only 
a small crown high in the air, and why their tall, straight 
trunks are clear of branches to such a height above the ground, 
and why trees that grow in the open are branched lower down. 


Tolerant and intolerant applied to trees means the amount 
of shade they can tolerate and grow. 
Trees stop growing in height because they are not able to 
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keep the upper parts of their crowns upplied with water — 
have not enough pumping machinery. 

Heat and moisture largely decide where the different kinds 
of trees can grow. 


Every tree is engaged in a relentless struggle against its 
neighbors for light, water, and food, yet every tree continually 
comforts and assists the other trees, which are its friendly 
enemies. 


No one can really know the forest without feeling the gentle 
influence of one of the kindliest and strongest parts of nature. 
—From Primer of Forestry 





The Success Club 


JENNIE P. VAUGHAN, Lebanon, N. H. 


A new feature in the schools of Lebanon, N. H., is the 
Success Club, which has recently been organized under 
the direction of Supt. Thomas A.-Roberts. 

The club was formed for the purpose of checking the cigar- 
ette habit, which was spreading in an alarming way among 
the boys in the grades; but there are several other lines in 
which it is expected to prove very helpful to boys and girls. 

The membership is made up of pupils from the third to the 
ninth grades inclusive, and at present numbers about four 
hundred fifty. 

Any pupil may become a member upon the following con- 
ditions: 

I. He must be doing faithful work in school. 
II. He must abstain from the use of tobacco in any form. 

III. He must respect the rights of others as he does his 
own. 

IV. He must be determined to make “The Most of the 
Best” in him. 

The teachers and school officials are honorary members, 
and, with the superintendent, constitute a quorum to act on 
all matters pertaining to the club. 

The membership is divided into chapters of fifty pupils each, 
and meetings are held once a month. These are much en- 
joyed by the pupils, who, electing their own officers, President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary, carry out their programs in a 
manner which would do credit to much older club members. 

At some of these meetings the children provide their own 
programs, of a literary and musical nature; and at others in- 
structive talks on travel or nature work are given by some of 
the public-spirited men and women of the town. 

One of the best features of the club work is the oversight of 
the pupils’ reading by means of the membership blanks. On 
these slips are spaces for the writing of book, author, and date 
of reading, which are to be filled in by the teacher, or, in the 


upper grades, by the pupils themselves. 


~ There is also a banking system connected with the club, by 
means of which an account with the local bank may be opened 
with a deposit of one dollar, and later deposits as small as fifty 
cents may be made. : 

Last, but by no means least in the minds of the juvenile 
members, is the club pin, designed by Superintendent Roberts. 

This is triangular in shape, of-silver and blue enamel, bear- 
ing the letters S. C., an open book, and in the corners, the 
letters H., T., U., “Honesty, Temperance, Usefulness” being 
the club motto. 

The club is yet in its infancy, but the indications are that 
it will prove a powerful factor in the development of the pupils, 
both mentally and morally. 

Long live the Success Club.—-THE Epitror 





A. Tree's Life 


Information gathered by the German forestry commission 
assigns to the pine tree 700 years as the greatest length of 
life, 425 years to the silver fir, 275 to the larch, 245 to the 
red beech, 210 to the aspen, 200 to the birch, 170 to the 
ash, 145 to the elder, and 130 to the elm. The heart of 
the oak begins to rot at about the age of 300 years. A 
specimen of holly has been found in Germany that is 410 
years old, 
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Patience 


Auice A. C. Pures 
Tall, stately pine of the forest, 


Standing so 


straight in the sun, 


Bending when blow the wild tempests, 
Don t you sometimes want to run? 
‘* No, little child,” said the pine tree, 
“T am contented to grow, 
Holding the nests in my branches, 
And bending when wild winds blow.” 


Clear little brook by the roadside, 
Why are you hurrying past? 
Gliding o’er stones and through meadows, 
Can’t you stop running so fast? 
‘* No, little child,” the brook murmured, 
Babbling along in its haste, 
‘«T’m trying to find a big river, 
And haven’t a minute to waste.” 


Queer little worm in the garden, 
Why do you hide in the ground? 
Don’t you like better the sunshine, 
And merry birds flying around? 
‘« No, little child,” it said, softly, 
‘* In a cocoon I must lie, 
Wait while my gay wings are growing, 
Then in the sunshine I'll fly.” 





Pottery Making 


Anna H. Morse, Oak Park, II. 


HE work was introduced into only a few rooms, and 

even there has not been allowed to interfere with other 

forms of art instruction, nor other lines of constructive 

work. Some of the clay modeling lessons were devoted 

to this subject, that is all. The arguments which led to the 
experiments were these: 

First, The drawing supervisor and the teachers into whose 
rooms the work was introduced had been, for some time pre- 
vious, especially interested in the subject and had been doing 
work for themselves in the pottery class at the Art Institute, 
Chicago. 

Second, There existed a feeling that here opened an oppor- 


broken into pieces about as large as an inch cube. Each 
lump was rolled, first between the hands, then upon the desk, 
until it was a long, slender cylinder. One was laid in a close 
coil, to form the base of the dish. Another slender roll was 
built round and round upon the edge of this base, forming the 
sides to the desired height. Then with this rough form as a 
beginning, the little fingers smoothed and adjusted the clay to 
meet their self-imposed demands. 

The second method was this: The lump of clay given each 
child was made into a ball, then laid upon the desk while the 
child, standing at one side of the desk, pressed his two thumbs 
into the center from all sides, pressing at the same time with 
his fingers upon the outer surface of the clay. 

In either case, the children needed to be warned against thin 
or uneven edges and sides. ' 

When the shape was thus crudely built up and, if it seemed 





A class at work in modeling 


tunity for even little children to create a simple, useful, and 
possibly beautiful thing. After a deluge of useless, cumber- 
some paper “ construction work,” some of us breathed a sigh 
of relief at the prospect. 

Now, as to the work really done, the first grade children in 
their school-rooms made their simple forms from clay. For 
tools, they used only their small hands. In other words, their 
results were reached by free-hand modeling. 

The pieces} attempted were pin-trays, candlesticks, and 
match-safes, each as simple in design as possible. The chief 
aim held before the children was that of making a thing suit- 
able for the use intended — a candlestick must hold the candle 
erect, a match-safe must not allow the matches to spill, and a 
pin-tray is not worth making if one cannot easily pick up pins 
from it, etc. 

Two methods of handling the clay were tried. The first 
plan was this: The lump of clay at the child’s disposal was 


fit to exist, each child was given a small cup of water into which 
he dipped his fingers to help in smoothing the surfaces. 
When this was done, the piece was allowed to dry for at least 
twenty-four hours, and was then carefully sand-papered. 
Then it was ready for the first firing. After that, it was 
much less breakable and could be used for various things 
for almost anything, in fact, except for holding liquids. 

Only the best pieces were glazed and fired the second time. 
The cost of each piece of pottery which received the two firings 
and the glaze, which gives the color and smoothness to the fin- 
ished surfaces, was about five cents for each inch of its diame- 
ter. The glazing and firing were done at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, though now there are kilns nearer to our own schools. 

In the fourth grade the pupils used potters’ wheels, mad: 
from the frames and the foot gear of old sewing machines. 
The flat plaster of Paris disc upon the top of this frame was 
whirled from left to right, or from right to left, by means 0. 
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belts connected with the treadle. Upon this “head” the 
amateur potter carefully centered his lump of smooth soft 
clay; then his thumbs and fingers guided the moving mass at 
will. Bowls, vases, and candlesticks grew under the hands 
of the young workers. Children of this grade used also the 
methods described in the paragraphs above. 

The high school pupils were fully as enthusiastic as were the 
little children, and they produced some really beautiful and 
artistic forms: quaint pitchers, solid looking ink-stands, jar- 
dinieres, candlesticks, and many others. 

The teachers who worked at the Art Institute used all the 
methods and materials above mentioned — and some in addi- 
tion. They worked upon wheels turned by electricity, which 
were a great improvement over the ones the children were 
obliged to use. 

The members of this adult class made plaster of Paris 
molds from which they could cast numerous pieces from week 
toweek. The molds were made as follows: 

On the “ head ” of the wheel was placed a hollow cylinder 
of heavy oil-cloth, a few inches higher and a few inches greater 
in diameter than the desired form. Into this was poured a 
batter of plaster of Paris and water, which was left for some 
minutes to harden until stiff enough to stand alone and bear 
cutting. The oil-cloth was then removed and the wheel 
was turned with moderate speed. The solid cylinder of 
plaster which whirled with it was then shaped as desired by 
means of sharp tools which cut it as it whirled into the wished 
for curves or angles. 

When the solid plaster form was shaped and smoothed, it 
was brushed over with “ dope,” a mixture of melted Castile 
soap and lard, which was to prevent it from sticking to the 
next plaster which was to be poured upon it. Next another 
coil of oil-cloth was placed around the “ doped ” form, about 
two inches from it on all sides, and reaching a little above 
the point of greatest diameter in the form. The space be- 
tween the form and the oil-cloth cylinder was then filled with 
a batter of plaster and water (somewhat stiffer than the first), 
until the point of greatest diameter was reached. When this 
batter had hardened, the oil-cloth was removed and the top of 
this addition smoothed and leveled with the use of whirling 
wheel and sharp iron tools. Then a groove is cut into the top 
of this added plaster (which is the top half of a “ two-piece 
mold.” This grooved surface is carefully ‘‘ doped,” another 
cylinder of oil-cloth wrapped closely about the mold, extend- 
ing this time a few inches higher than the form itself. This is 
filled with a similar batter, and when it has hardened and the 
oil-cloth removed, one half of the mold is lifted gently off from 
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the other, the “ form” removed from the center. and the 
hollow mold is complete. 

After drying for several days, this mold was filled to the very 
brim with “ slip ” — a composition of clay and water mixed 
to the consistency of thick cream. The dry plaster mold ab- 
sorbs the water from the clay which touches its sides, and after 
a time varying from ten to forty minutes, the mold is tipped 
upside down and emptied of what flows easily out. What 
remains adhering to the sides and bottom of the mold deter- 
mines the thickness of the finished piece of pottery. 

After some hours, this thin layer of clay partially dries, and 
shrinks away from the plaster on all sides, so that the upper 
part of the mold can be lifted and the clay vase removed. It 
is now ready to be fitted with handles, bent into a slightly 
different shape, or decorated by modeling with’ softclay 
upon its surfaces. 

Then it must be thoroughly dried and sandpapered, when it 
is ready for the first firing in the kiln. The mold can be used 
indefinitely if carefully treated, and widely varying shapes can 
be evolved from one original form. 

The piece after its first firing is described as “ biscuit.” If 
it reaches this stage successfully the maker rejoices, and pro- 
ceeds to re-sandpaper and perfect every flaw before the glaze 
is added. ‘The glaze determines the color of the finished vase 
and whether or no it be waterproof. The glaze is mixed with 
water until it pours easily and when a solid color is desired, one 
glaze is poured over the entire surface. When blendings of 
color are sought, various glazes can be poured one over the 
other, or each over a part of the surface. Sometimes pats of 
glaze are added with a soft, full brush. The use of color and 
experiments with it, might tempt me to many pages of de- 
scription — but I will only add that the fascination of the 
work and the many happy surprises appeal alike to the six- 
year-old and his teacher. 

The final firing is a time of anxiety, for many a perfect piece 
fails to live through this ordeal. But quite often this last oper- 
ation brings very happy results. 


Writing That Lives 


Oh, yes, believe me, you must draw your pen 
Not, once, nor twice, but o’er and o’er again 
Through what you’ve written, if you would entice 
The man who reads you once to read you twice. 
— Sel. 





Both:— “Where did you come from? 
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Better Salaries 
A PRINCIPAL 


CERTAIN man, who lives and moves and has his being 
at East Aurora, which is in New York, once gave 
utterance to the following axiom: “The man who 
never does any more than he gets paid for will never 

get paid for any more than he does.” Briefly, he means by 
this that the clerk who always quits on time, takes little inter- 
est in the firm, makes no efforts to advance himself in the 
business, and says easily that he guesses he’s earning his 
forty dollars a month all right without doing anything extra, 
is not likely to be marked by the firm as a man who deserves 
promotion. It is the laborer who deliberately does sixty 
dollars’ worth of work who will finally receive the hire of which 
he is worthy, for employers are usually on the watch for 
merit. 

It seems to me that this truth applies equally well to the 
profession of teaching. Our ranks are too full of people who 
do not do any more than they get paid for. How many 
teachers read works on pedagogy? How many read thor- 
oughly even one educational journal? How many take the 
trouble to thoroughly acquaint themselves with any new 
method in education, such as the Batavia system? Most 
of them smile at the idea. They maintain the attitude that 
they are honestly earning all that they are paid, and then 
complain because there is no enthusiasm over the project of 
raising salaries. 

At an institute recently I heard a superintendent devote an 
hour to discussing ‘‘the status of the teacher.” He presented 
a mass of statistics and reports, all of which combined to prove 
that teaching was more poorly paid than any other profession. 
The rest of the time he devoted to extolling the exalted mission 
of the teacher. His whole argument was made to prove that 
salaries should be larger because teachers did a greater work 
and carried greater responsibilities than any other wage 
earners. Methods were discussed of increasing stipends. 
Legislation was urged, petitions advocated, and so on. No- 
where did the speaker touch upon the vital and essential phase 
of the question, that the way to get a larger salary is to make 
one’s self worth it. 

Employers recognize and appreciate merit. Even the 
much-abused principal of the large city building must needs 
form an opinion of one of his teachers when he hears her pro- 
claiming with pride that she has not looked inside a journal 
this term, or that she has never heard of Tompkins’ ‘School 
Management,” or Seeley’s, or Baldwin’s, or any of the others. 
In the country, too, the rustic members of the rural board are 
usually prejudiced against a teacher who does not arrive on 
. the school grounds in time to ring the bell, and who spends 
every available minute away from the school building. 

No farmer is likely to advocate paying the teacher more 
money as long as the children come home every evening and 
ask him to help solve problems which neither he nor they know 
how to work. Of course, it is much easier for the teacher to 
give a hasty explanation of the principle involved, and then 
tell the pupils to “work it out for themselves,” but the strug- 
gling fathers at home are paying their money to employ the 
teacher to work things out, and they are never likely to advo- 
cate higher salaries as long as their children bring home lessons 
they do not understand. 

Most cities rightly use a system of promotion in their teach- 
ing force. Why is it that some teachers rise and others do 
not? If you who read this are not the principal of your build- 
ing, if it be only a two-roomed one, ask yourself why it is. 
The man (or woman) who is at the head of it, was he not a 
teacher once? Then why was he promoted? Think you 
that you could.be a competent principal if you are not a com- 
petent grade teacher? As I said before, employers recognize 
merit, and merit wins. The superintendent never visits a 
room without noting whether the teacher in it be capable of 
filling a higher position. And he is not likely to carry away 
a favorable impression of the woman who says, “If I was you,”’ 
and “I know I had ought,” and “Not that I remember of.”’ 
Nor is he enthusiastic over a teacher who does not know what 
the departmental method is, or what the Mosely Commis- 
sion thought of our school system, or various other things. 
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Most teachers hate Institute. We may as well face the 
issue and admit it. If they are able to escape a session or 
two, they relate the fact with pride. I have seen teachers sit 
and do fancy work or read a newspaper during an entire lec- 
ture. They were probably the ones who would have kept 
Johnny in an hour after school for scribbling while they were 
reading ‘to the class, and probably thrown in a little moral 
homily on etiquette and good manners at the same time. At 
one Institute I attended the chairman was frequently obliged 
to pound with a heavy gavel in order to obtain sufficient quiet 
for the lecturer to be heard. Teachers will tell you that the 
addresses are dry, that the speakers are cranks or old fogies, 
and that the whole thing is a waste of their precious and valu- 
able time. But as long as teachers maintain this attitude 
toward Institute, what benefit can they expect to gain from 
it? The speakers may be old fogies, but they are teachers 
who have risen much higher in their profession than many of 
their audience are likely to do; they are men who have success- 
fully solved the problem of better salaries. Perhaps their ad- 
dresses are dry. Anaddress on Shakespeare would be dry toa 
kindergarten, but that is not the fault of Shakespeare. Talks 
on higher education do not interest those who have no desire 
to be more highly educated. Teachers are supposed to be a 
thoughtful, active, progressive body of people. To such as 
these a lecture on Tennyson by a man of eminent position in 
a university should be interesting. Yet half the people who 
were present when it was given could not hear it because the 
other half would not. 

The aim of the Institute is to advance teachers in their 

profession. Those who attend it in that spirit obtain what 
they seek, but those who only attend to avoid losing their 
week’s salaries are likely to gain much harm and little 
good. 
In all the agitation concerning higher salaries we do not 
remember to have seen this theory of worth promulgated. 
Yet we believe it to be the only true one. Teachers will not 
gain support from the general public by clamorously assuring 
them of the nobility of their profession. The average man, 
in city or country, gives little thought to the teachers of his 
children. If he does, it is only to reflect that the teacher cer- 
tainly has an easy time of it, for she does not work on Satur- 
days, and has a three months’ vacation. I hope the time is 
coming when he can be shown the undesirable features of 
this arrangement. On such points as these, education through 
public agitation is excellent. But on the question of salaries 
itself, the teacher must demonstrate her value to the com- 
munity. 

It is argued that the present system of raising school funds 
does not permit an advance in salaries: In some cases this 
is true. In many others, however, the districts could afford 
to pay more, were they convinced that the teacher was really 
earning it. But as long as the teacher continues to do a bare 
sixty dollars’ worth of work each month, the board is not 
likely to seek her out and offer*to pay her seventy-five for her 
labors. When one of the seventy-five kind announces that 
she is going to leave, however, they will generally raise her 
salary willingly in order to induce her to stay. But the 
teacher who never does any more than she gets paid for will 
never get paid for any more than she does. She doesn’t 
deserve to. 





A Memorial Statue 


Nebraska City has erected a statue in honor of J. Sterling 
Morton, Father of Arbor Day. It stands on a massive 
pedestal, at the foot of which is a wood sprite, her left hand 
tenderly protecting a young growing tree. A semi-circula! 
stone bench stands at some distance back of the pedestal, 
and forming a frieze around it are the words, “ Pioneer, 
Statesman, Scholar, Tree Planter.” Upon the pedestal is in 
scribed “ J. Sterling Morton, Father of Arbor Day, ‘ Plant 
Trees.’”’ 


For manners a’e not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind. 
—Tennyson 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
TOURS 
TO WASHINCTON 


April 6 and 20, May 4, 1906 








ROUND $25.00 TRIP 


From Boston 
#24 from Fall Riwer;: B18 from Newyvy York 








Rates from Boston and Fall River cover all expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line steamer returning; rate from New York covers all expenses. 


FOUR DAYS AT THE NATIONAL GAPITAL 


Attractive Educational Outings 


Full particulars of CEO. M. ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. CEO. W. BOYD, Generali Passenger Agent. 
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MORE MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY 
Companion Book to 


Miss Lindsay’s “Mother Stories” 


Twenty Full-Page Drawings 
By F. C. SANBORN and FANNY RAILTON 





The author says: “My stories of the happy outdoor world were written in 
response to the needs of the little children with whom my lot is cast. They 
were suggested to me by the Mother Plays, and I have striven, though faultily, to 
keep them true to Froebel’s ideals for childhood —Truth, Simplicity and Purity.” 





Beautifully Bound in Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA _ ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Send for “Kindergarten Review’’ Premium Circular 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


April © 
That's new and A A 


Ten thousand promises of delight are in April Days. We 
know everything is beginning anew, though it is only the 
trained eye that can discover the getting ready signs on every 
hand. The warmth and haze on the hills bring the inde- 
scribable feeling that belongs only to April. The peep of the 
first hylas in the marshes proclaims the fact that the animal 
world is not a day behind the upspringing vegetation. We 
turn instinctively to the buried arbutus which we know is wait- 
ing for us. If one has never bent low, winter-starved and 
eager, to pull away the dead leaves under bare trees, to find the 
pink-tinted Mayflower looking up, like some flushed child 
awaking from slumber, then life has something in reserve. 
To buy them on the street, crowded together in smothering 
bunches, is to see them cityfied and spoiled. They must be 
wooed in their own leaf-beds to give of their best. And the 
hepatica! If there is one growing within ten miles of you, go 
to it if you can. We grow younger, purer, sweeter, for every 
effort we make to get the first spring flowers. The very long- 
ing for them proves there is good in us yet. Bloodroot, 
anemones, spring beauties, cowslips, violets — all are waiting 
to be sought, and spring rejuvenation comes to the seeker in 
the seeking. Are you near the brilliantly white shad-bush 
blossoms that glow like stars in the spring greenness ? 

The birds have come and are coming. Robins and blue- 
birds nest by the middle of April, and the wood thrushes are 
due just before May. All the vireos and swallows come this 
month, and something beautiful happens every day in April, 
even the surprise showers. 





Arbor Day 

Every Arbor Day that you have ever kept with the children 
has prepared you to have a better one this year. Once more 
I beg of you to let dead trees stay dead and don’t resurrect 
them to talk about the wooden furniture made from them. 
The spirit of Arbor Day is to save the trees, to love them, and 
to thank God for their beneficence and beauty. This is 
enough for the primary children. The older grades may take 
up forestry, which is quite another subject. The trained 
forester enters a wood to see how best to preserve it for the use 
of man, and may counsel the cutting down of trees which 
stand in the way of his economic plan. But the little children 
+ ig only to see trees as friends, at once beautiful and health- 

Exercises for Arbor Day 


Special efforts have been made in this number to provide 
for the youngest children the simple plays that shall inculcate 
the sentiment of trees. Many little songs have been inserted 
that will give a cheerful air to the little “occasions.” The 
accessories of room ornamentation and blackboard pictures 
must be added by the teacher. Invitations on maple-leaf 
forms and wood-card are given for the little children to write 
themselves and proudly carry home. Why not make a 
Mother’s meeting and Arbor Day good time all in one? You 
will never know, the good it will do the mothers, who had no 
such tree festivities in their own childhood. There is some- 
thing in “ dressing-up,” and going to the school as an invited 
guest, that gives a pride and self respect and a feeling of own- 
ership in that school that is just what you want to arouse in 
the mothers. And some little “treat ” to these mothers does 
wonders. What there is in a transparent wafer and a thimble- 
ful of tea to produce sociability and good feeling is a question 
for psychologists. Administered by the teacher’s own hand to 
mothers who do not often know the delightful thrill of being 
at a “reception,” they are nectar and ambrosia. ‘They win, 
as no preaching to them of a mother’s duty to the school, ever 
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Easter Seals 


Dainty little embossed lilies on a gold background, already 
gummed for service. These will bea delightful device to use in 
the school-room at Easter time. How the children will work, 
and how spotless they will keep their papers, if these starry 
beauties are to be the reward, placed there by the teacher’s 
hand as she passes up the aisles, seeking for perfect work! 
Where can they be found? At Dennison’s, 26 Franklin 
Street, Boston, the home of beautiful things. 

Everything that can vary the monotony of school, and 
teach beauty and sentiment together, like these seals, should 
be sought by teachers. School may be a song or a drag, 
just as you make it. 





Going Abroad 


Who is going to Europe next summer? Before you settle 
on party and route, let me tell you that Miss Mary E. Fitz- 
Gerald of Chicago, the teacher-contributor who never fails to 
be read in Prrmary Epucation, will take a party over the sea. 
Number limited to fifteen. Route, through Ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. Cost, $350, which includes 
everything. Sail June 30, return September 1. Miss Fitz- 
Gerald is personally familiar with European trips and knows 
what to see and how to seeit. Since everything, even Europe, 
depends on one’s companions, the teachers who join this ex- 
pedition will be sure of a choice company and unique “good 
times.” Miss Fitzgerald is a host in herself and is a good deal 
else besides a teacher. With good executive ability, she is as 
big-hearted and helpful as she is bright and tactful. I heartily 
wish I were to be one of the fortunate “fifteen.” For all the 
details concerning the proposed trip, address Miss FitzGerald, 
51 No. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 





Cross Section Cards 


of real wood, suitable for invitations to Arbor Day, can be 
obtained by addressing Romeyn B. Hough, B.A., Lowyville, 
N. Y. A simple specimen is on page 175 in this number, on 
which was written the words of invitation. The process of 
reproduction spoils them, and no true idea of their delicacy 
and beauty can be obtained by seeing the specimen given here. 
Write him for estimates and samples. They are not expen- 
sive, and a child would have to be deplorably needy who could 
not afford one to invite some friend to his Arbor Day exercises. 
The writing on them must be the child’s own, no matter how 
faulty. It is impossible to imagine that any wood could be 
sliced so thin and show the natural grain so clearly, without 
holding one of these dainty cards in the hand. Children will 
get a respect for trees and wood in this way that they could not 
gain in any other way. A rough tree trunk doesn’t appeal to 
the buried zstheticism in child nature, but it must “come to 
life’ when thesensesof sight and touch prove that it truly con- 
tains millions of these delicate transparencies. It is only a 
step from this to the dryad in the tree. The most prosaic 
child is able to see the invisible dryad if the teacher can see it 
first. It is ever the teacher who must have the clear vision 
and rich imagination if the children are to learn to see with 
their inner eyes. I wish every teacher could spend an hour in 
Mr. Hough’s wood-study as I have. It is a revelation to see 
what he has accomplished in the discovery and presentation of 
American woods. It is like fairyland. While Mr. Hough is 
without a peer in this woodsy realm, and is as absorbed as 
traveler, collector, and author can be, he is accessible to any 
earnest seeker for information. It is only the busiest, you 
know, who have time for everything. 
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The Executive Committee are pleased to 
report gratifying progress in the local 
arrangements at San Francisco for the 
Forty-fifth Convention next July. A great 
meeting of the California State Association 
was held at Berkeley during the holidays 
at which about 4,000 members were 
enrolled. A still greater attendance is 
expected from California at the N. E. A. 
convention. 

Mr.Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of the 
Local Executive Committee, 25 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, gives assur- 
ance that the Local Executive Committee 
will be pleased to furnish to the educa- 
tional press, on application, cuts and well 
written matter concerning San Francisco 
and California, to any extent desired. 

The Executive Committee have selected 
the Hotel St. Francis on Union Square as 
the General Headquarters of the Executive 
Committee, Board of Trustees, and Depart- 
ment Officers. Since it would be impos- 
sible toaccommodate at the St. Francis any 
considerable number of states with parlors 
for state headquarters, the Executive Com- 
mitteé advise that the Palace Hotel on 
Market Street be selected for state head- 
quarters. 

The rates per day for the convention at 
the two hotels are as follows: 


Hotel St. Francis — General Headquarters 
(European plan only) 

Single room without bath, one person, 
$2.00; with bath, $2.50. 

Double room without bath, two persons, 
$3.00 (or $1.50 each) ; with bath, $3.50 (or 
$1.75 each) and upward. 

Parlor suites at regular rates less 334%, 
for N. E. A. members. 

Parlors for S ate Headquarters 

Largest parlors, bedroom and bath con- 
necting, $12.00 per day; for the parlor 
without bedroom and bath, $7.00 per day. 

For smaller parlors, bedroom and bath 
connecting, $8.00 per day; fer the parlor 
without bedroom and bath, $5 00 per day. 


The Palace Hvtel—Headquarters for States. 

(Without bath) 

Inside rooms — $2.00 for one person, 
$4.00 for two persons, $5.50 for three per- 
sons, $6.50 for four persons. 

Alcove rooms — $5 00 for two persons. 
$6.50 for three persons, $7.50 for four 
persons. 

Outside rooms — $5.00 for one person, 
$7.00 for two persons, $9.00 for three per- 
sons, $11.00 for four persons. 

(With bath) 

Inside rooms — $3.00 for one person, 
$6 00 for two persons, $8.00 for three per- 
sons, $10 00 for four persons. 

Two rooms (one outside, with bath con- 
necting — $8.00 for two persons, $10.00 
for three persons, $12.00 for four persons. 

Fur State Headquarters 

For parlor as headquarters, $10.00 per 
day. 

For parlor and adjoining room with bath 
between, $20.00 per day. 


The Local Committee on Hotels and 
Accommodations have already secured ac- 
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CIVICS 


For Elementary Schools 


By JOHN W. DAVIS, Principal, P. S. 8, Bronx, N. Y. 
And CHARLES STEWART, Member of the Bar and Instructor in Civics 


The book explains the principle of government, using the United States Constitu- 
tion as a foundation. Each clause of the Constitution i+ explained in language readily 
uuderstood by the pupil. The working of the United States Government is illustrated 
by occurrences taken from the history of the country, thus correlating the civics with 
history. All terms, such as indictment, letters of marque, attainder, etc., used in the 
discussion of government, are explained in simple language and well illustrated by ex- 
amples. From the central government of the United States the pupil is taken to the 
state government, then to the county and municipal form, the relation between them 
being clearly shown. Many of the ilustrations used in the discussion are taken from the 
pupil’s immediate surroundings. To sum up: The book is a simple and concise history 
of the United States. Whenever possible, it has been given a concrete form, thus serv- 
ing to fasten the abstract principle in the mind of the learner. Furthermore, the under- 
lying principles are taken up in such a way that the book can be used in any state. The 
book is fully indexed and a glossary has been added for the convenience of the teacher. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 





7 


Young America’s Manual | 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JOHN W. DAVIS 


The publishers here present an arrangement of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, 
and some state papers that every American boy and girl should become acquainted 
with before leaving the elementary school. 


Selections should be made by the teacher from the pages for pupils to memorize. 
The text has been carefully compared with original editions and is accurate and 
authentic. The full text of each of the patriotic songs is given. 


* 
Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 








Story of the American Flag 


By SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., LL.D. 


110 Pages — over 50 Illustrations — and appropriate Patriotic Selections from more 
than 25 Standard Authors. 


So much that is intensely interesting and vitally important in our country's history, 
is intimately associated with ‘*Old Glory,” our American Flag, that it is n» surprise to 
tind Bishop Fallows’ little book a contribution of high value to our national records by 
its painstaking accuracy and fullness. 

The plan of the book is to give: (1) The story of the origin of the Flag. 
Flags of the American Government. (3) Anecdotes and Incidents. 
tions and recitations, prose and poetical, with notes as needed. 


Cloth. 


(2) The 
(4) Patriotic selec- 


Price, 40 cents. 








Educational Gymnastic Play 


For Little Folks 
By FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 


“Play is the highest phase of child development.” 
“Play is the perfect co-ordination of joy and activity.” 


The authors present here only those classes of movements that correspond to the 
stage of development through which the child is passing during bis first two years in 
the primary school, and they have culled from those classes the gymnastic exercises 
best suited to the needs of the little child. With the technical name of each movement 
they have furnished a description, to aid the uninitiated, and also the name of an animal, 
object, or action which the movement suggests. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
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50 Bromfield St. Austell Building 
Boston Atlanta 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Editor's Page 


April 
There’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare— 
A scent of summer things, 
A whir as if of wings. 

Ten thousand promises of delight are in April Days. We 
know everything is beginning anew, though it is only the 
trained eye that can discover the getting ready signs on every 
hand. The warmth and haze on the hills bring the inde- 
scribable feeling that belongs only to April. The peep of the 
first hylas in the marshes proclaims the fact that the animal 
world is not a day behind the upspringing vegetation. We 
turn instinctively to the buried arbutus which we know is wait- 
ing for us. If one has never bent low, winter-starved and 
eager, to pull away the dead leaves under bare trees, to find the 
pink-tinted Mayflower looking up, like some flushed child 
awaking from slumber, then life has something in reserve. 
To buy them on the street, crowded together in smothering 
bunches, is to see them cityfied and spoiled. They must be 
wooed in their own leaf-beds to give of their best. And the 
hepatica! If there is one growing within ten miles of you, go 
to it if youcan. We grow younger, purer, sweeter, for every 
effort we make to get the first spring flowers. The very long- 
ing for them proves there is good in us yet. Bloodroot, 
anemones, spring beauties, cowslips, violets — all are waiting 
to be sought, and spring rejuvenation comes to the seeker in 
the seeking.e Are you near the brilliantly white shad-bush 
blossoms that glow like stars in the spring greenness ? 

The birds have come and are coming. Robins and blue- 
birds nest by the middle of April, and the wood thrushes are 
due just before May. All the vireos and swallows come this 
month, and something beautiful happens every day in April, 
even the surprise showers. 


Arbor Day 

Every Arbor Day that you have ever kept with the children 
has prepared you to have a better one this year. Once more 
I beg of you to let dead trees stay dead and don’t resurrect 
them to talk about the wooden furniture made from them. 
The spirit of Arbor Day is to save the trees, to love them, and 
to thank God for their beneficence and beauty. This is 
enough for the primary children. The older grades may take 
up forestry, which is quite another subject. The trained 
forester enters a wood to see how best to preserve it for the use 
of man, and may counsel the cutting down of trees which 
stand in the way of his economic plan. But the little children 
need only to see trees as friends, at once beautiful and health- 
ful. 


Exercises for Arbor Day 


Special efforts have been made in this number to provide 
for the youngest children the simple plays that shall inculcate 
the sentiment of trees. Many little songs have been inserted 
that will give a cheerful air to the little “occasions.” The 
accessories of room ornamentation and blackboard pictures 
must be added by the teacher. Invitations on maple-leaf 
forms and wood-card are given for the little children to write 
themselves and proudly carry home. Why not make a 
Mother’s meeting and Arbor Day good time all in one? You 
will never know the good it will do the mothers, who had no 
such tree festivities in their own childhood. There is some- 
thing in “ dressing-up,” and going to the school as an invited 
guest, that gives a pride and self respect and a feeling of own- 
ership in that school that is just what you want to arouse in 
the mothers. And some little “treat ” to these mothers does 
wonders. What there is in a transparent wafer and a thimble- 
ful of tea to produce sociability and good feeling is a question 
for psychologists. Administered by the teacher’s own hand to 
mothers who do not often know the delightful thrill of being 
at a “reception,” they are nectar and ambrosia. They win, 
as no preaching to them of a mother’s duty to the school, ever 
could. 


Editor’s Address 


Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


Easter Seals 


Dainty little embossed lilies on a gold background, already 
gummed for service. These will bea delightful device to use in 
the school-room at Easter time. How the children will work, 
and how spotless they will keep their papers, if these starry 
beauties are to be the reward, placed there by the teacher’s 
hand as she passes up the aisles, seeking for perfect work! 
Where can they be found? At Dennison’s, 26 Franklin 
Street, Boston, the home of beautiful things. 

Everything that can vary the monotony of school, and 
teach beauty and sentiment together, like these seals, should 
be sought by teachers. School may be a song or a drag, 
just as you make it. 


Going Abroad 


Who is going to Europe next summer? Before you settle 
on party and route, let me tell you that Miss Mary E. Fitz- 
Gerald of Chicago, the teacher-contributor who never fails to 
be read in PRIMARY EDUCATION, will take a party over the sea. 
Number limited to fifteen. Route, through Ireland, England, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. Cost, $350, which includes 
everything. Sail June 30, return September 1. Miss Fitz- 
Gerald is personally familiar with European trips and knows 
what to see and how to see it. Since everything, even Europe, 
depends on one’s companions, the teachers who join this ex- 
pedition will be sure of a choice company and unique “good 
times.” Miss Fitzgerald is a host in herself and is a good deal 
else besides a teacher. With good executive ability, she is as 
big-hearted and helpful as she is bright and tactful. I heartily 
wish I were to be one of the fortunate “fifteen.” For all the 
details concerning the proposed trip, address Miss FitzGerald, 
51 No. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 





Cross Section Cards 


of real wood, suitable for invitations to Arbor Day, can be 
obtained by addressing Romeyn B. Hough, B.A., Lowville, 
N. Y. A simple specimen is on page 175 in this number, on 
which was written the words of invitation. The process of 
reproduction spoils them, and no true idea of their delicacy 
and beauty can be obtained by seeing the specimen given here. 
Write him for estimates and samples. They are not expen- 
sive, and a child would have to be deplorably needy who could 
not afford one to invite some friend to his Arbor Day exercises. 
The writing on them must be the child’s own, no matter how 
faulty. It is impossible to imagine that any wood could be 
sliced so thin and show the natural grain so clearly, without 
holding one of these dainty cards in the hand. Children will 
get a respect for trees and wood in this way that they could not 
gain in any other way. A rough tree trunk doesn’t appeal to 
the buried zxstheticism in child nature, but it must “come to 
life” when thesenses of sight and touch prove that it truly con- 
tains millions of these delicate transparencies. It is only a 
step from this to the dryad in the tree. The most prosaic 
child is able to see the invisible dryad if the teacher can see it 
first. It is ever the teacher who must have the clear vision 
and rich imagination if the children are to learn to see with 
their inner eyes. I wish every teacher could spend an hour in 
Mr. Hough’s wood-study as I have. It is a revelation to see 
what he has accomplished in the discovery and presentation of 
American woods. It is like fairyland. While Mr. Hough 1s 
without a peer in this woodsy realm, and is as absorbed as 
traveler, collector, and author can be, he is accessible to any 
earnest seeker for information. It is only the busiest, you 
know, who have time for everything. 


> 
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NATIONAL EDUOATIONAL 
ASSOOIATION 


The Executive Committee are pleased to 
report gratifying progress in the local 
arrangements at San Francisco for the 
Forty-fifth Convention next July. A great 
meeting of the California State Association 
was held at Berkeley during the holidays 
at which about 4,000 members were 
enrolled. A still greater attendance is 
expected from California at the N. E. A. 
convention. 

Mr.Rufus P. Jennings, chairman of the 
Local Executive Committee, 25 New Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, gives assur- 
ance that the Local Executive Committee 
will be pleased to furnish to the educa- 
tional press, on application, cuts and well 
written matter concerning San Francisco 
and California, to any extent desired. 

The Executive Committee have selected 
the Hotel St. Francis on Union Square as 
the General Headquarters of the Executive 
Committee, Board of Trustees, and Depart- 
ment Officers. Since it would be impos- 
sible to accommodate at the St. Francis any 
considerable number of states with parlors 
for state headquarters, the Executive Com- 
mittee advise that the Palace Hotel on 
Market Street be selected for state head- 
quarters. 

The rates per day for the convention at 
the two hotels are as follows: 


Hotel St. Francis — General Headquarters 
(European plan only) 

Single room without bath, one person, 
$2.00; with bath, $2.50. 

Double room without bath, two persons, 
$3.00 (or $1.50 each) ; with bath, $3.50 (or 
$1.75 each) and upward. 

Parlor suites at regular rates less 334% 
for N. E. A. members. 

Parlors for S ate Headquarters 

Largest parlors, bedroom and bath con- 
necting, $12.00 per day; for the parlor 
without bedroom and bath, $7.00 per day. 

For smaller parlors, bedroom and bath 
connecting, $8.00 per day; for the parlor 
without bedroom and bath, $5.00 per day. 


The Palace Hutel—Headquarters for States. 
(Without bath) 
Inside rooms — $2.00 for one person, 

$4.00 for two persons, $5.50 for three per- 

sons, $6.50 for four persons. 

Alcove rooms — $5.00 for two persons. 
$6.50 for three persons, $7.50 for four 
persons. 

Outside rooms — $5.00 for one person, 
$7.00 for two persons, $9.00 for three per- 
sons, $11.00 for four persons. 

(With bath) 

Inside rooms — $3.00 for one person, 
$6.90 for two persons, $8.00 for three per- 
Sons, $10 00 for four persons. 

Two rooms (one outside, with bath con- 
necting — $8.00 for two persons, $10.00 
for three persons, $12.00 for four persous. 

Fur State Headquarters 

For parlor as headquarters, $10.00 per 
day. 

For parlor and adjoining room with bath 
between, $20.00 per day. 


The Local Committee on Hotels and 
Accommodations have already secured ac- 





Just Published 


CIVICS 


For Elementary Schools 


By JOHN W. DAVIS, Principal, P. S. 8, Bronx, N. Y. 
And CHARLES STEWART, Member of the Bar and Instructor in Civics 


The book explains the principle of government, using the United States Constitu- 
tion as a foundation. Each clause of the Constitution is explained in language readily 
understood by the pupil. The working of the United States Government is illustrated 
by occurrences taken from the history of the country, thus correlating the civics with 
history. All terms, such as indictment, letters of marque, attainder, etc., used in the 
discussion of government, are explained in simple language and well illustrated by ex- 
amples. From the central government of the United States the pupil is taken to the 
state government, then to the county and municipal form, the relation between them 
being clearly shown. Many of the illustrations used in the discussion are taken from the 
pupil’s immediate surroundings. Tosum up: The book is a simple and concise history 
of the United States. Whenever possible, it has been given a concrete form, thus serv- 
ing to fasten the abstract principle in the mind of the learner. Furthermore, the under- 
lying principles are taken up in such a way that the book can be used in any state. The 
book is fully indexed and a glossary has been added for the convenience of the teacher. 


Cloth. 








Price, 50 cents. 


Young America’s Manual 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JOHN W. DAVIS 


The publishers here present an arrangement of National Songs, patriotic excerpts, 
and some state papers that every American boy and girl should become acquainted 
with before leaving the elementary school. 

Selections should be made by the teacher from the pages for pupils to memorize. 
The text has been carefully compared with original editions and is accurate and 
authentic. The full text of each of the patriotic songs is given. 


Cloth. Price, 25 cents. 


Story of the American Flag 


By SAMUEL FALLOWS, A.M., LL.D. 


110 Pages — over 50 Illustrations — and appropriate Patriotic Selections from more 
than 25 Standard Authors. 


So much that is intensely interesting and vitally important in our country's history, 
is intimately associated with ‘* Old Glory,” our American Flag, that it is no surprise to 
tind Bishop Fallows’ little book a contribution of high value to our national records by 
its painstaking accuracy and fullness. 

The plan of the book is to give: (1) The story of the origin of the Flag. (2) The 
Flags of the American Government. (3) Anecdotes and Incidents. (4) Patriotic selec- 
tions and recitations, prose and poetical, with notes as needed. 


Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


Educational Gymnastic Play 


For Little Folks 
By FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 


“Play is the highest phase of child development.” 
“Play is the perfect co-ordination of joy and activity.” 


The authors present here only those classes of movements that correspond to the 
stage of development through which the child is passing during his first two years in 
the primary school, and they have culled from those classes the gymnastic exercises 
best suited to the needs of the little child. With the technical name of each movement 
they have furnished a description, to aid the uninitiated, and also the name of an animal, 
object, or action which the movement suggests. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. Austell Building 


717 Market St 
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A Flower Meeting on Arbor Day 
Emma GRAY 


The children personating the flowers might stand in a semi-circle, 
each carrying the flower represented. Jack-in-the-Pulpit (a boy)might 
be elevated a little in the centre of the semi-circle. Boys might stand 
for Adder’s Tongue, Solomon’s Seal, Dutchman’s Breeches, Painted 
Trillium, and Blood-root. Girls might speak for Spring Beauty, Trail- 
ing Arbutus, Hepatica and Violet. 

A frill around the neck the color of the flower—cut the shape of the 
petals—would add to the effect. Frills can be made of the paper with 
little work and pinned in place. 

A song for the trees would close the exercise prettily. — E. G. 

J ack-in-the- pul pit 

Friends and fellow citizens of these great United States, this 
is Arbor Day. There is much to be said on this occasion. 
You may ask why it is necessary to have Arbor Day, and it 
seems like a shame to say that the higher order of animals, 
called man, is turning our beautiful trees into money. Money 
will not furnish food and shelter for the birds of the air, the 
animals of the forests, and the flowers of the field. So, my 
dear friends, we must join hands and voices to do all we can to 
save and protect our friends — the trees. 

What would this great world be without the trees? Why, a 
wilderness, to be sure. Your little flower friends, who like to 
nestle in the shade of some grand old oak, would droop, hang 
their heads, and call in vain for the protection of their old 
friend, the oak, who has fallen by the wayside, and has been 
mercilessly stripped of his branches that have taken centuries 
to grow, and before the saw-mill he lies stripped of his beauty 

~ and useless — as far as we are concerned. 

Without trees the little flowers that grow on the hillsides 
would die of thirst, the bird would look in vain for a place to 
build her nest to rear her little ones. 

My friends, you know I am the great preacher of the forest, 
and I hope my long speech has not tired you. I will now give 
way to my friends. 

Adder’s Tongue 

My name is Adder’s Tongue. Jack-in-the-pulpit asked 
me to take part in this important discussion, because he 
thought my tongue was to be feared, and that I could say such 
sharp things to men or boys who would destroy our forest 
friends, that they would hide their axes as soon as they heard 
from me. I hope they will take the hoe and pick and go out 
and plant a tree here and there, and take good care of those 
that are already planted. “ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 





Blood Root 


Our friend Jack — the great preacher of the forest — has a 
reason for everything he does. He said to me, “ Friend 
Blood Root, I want you to make a speech on Arbor Day, in 
behalf of our friends, the trees. I know you are willing to give 
every drop of blood in your body to save the trees of our 
beautiful country.” 

I never like to speak in public, but I will say, I am willing 
to give my blood, roots and all, to protect our forest friends. 
If I can say anything to induce man to love the trees as we do, 
I shall feel that I have not lived in vain. 


Solomon’s Seal 


By way of introduction, I will read to you a note I received 
from the preacher, Jack-in-the-pulpit. It reads as follows: 
‘“ My dear Solomon’s Seal, having been impressed with the 
great wisdom of Solomon all my life, I thought it would not 
do to let this great occasion pass by without some expressions 
of your wisdom. Therefore you are invited to make a speech 
to-morrow night under the old chestnut tree near the cross 
roads. It is the old tree under which the weary travelers — 
who have no homes — rest. They know they are welcome to 
the shade from its great branches, and they enjoy watching the 
little birds building their homes. This old tree is to be cut 
down because it occupies two square feet belonging to Farmer 
Jones. Weare to have a great meeting, and we.all expect to 
be there when Farmer Jones comes out with his ax. Then, 
dear Solomon’s Seal, pour out your wisdom. We will all be 
there to help you.” 


Dutchman’s Breeches 


I am Dutchman’s Breeches. I received word from our 
preacher to-day to have my breeches in good order, for we 
were all going to meet on the cross-roads to-morrow night to 
defend the old chestnut tree. I will be on hand, for I love that 
old tree as I love my life. Many a good time we had under its 
generous branches. How many times we have listened to the 
love songs of the katydids, and at the same time enjoyed the 
sweet odor of our dear little violet. Lose that tree! My 
Dutch is up at the very thought of it. Ah, Farmer Jones, I 
advise you to think of someone else besides yourself before you 
fell that tree. 


Hepatica 


My dear friends, do you know that our trees are in danger? 
I received a note this morning from our dear preacher asking 
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National Educational Association 
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commodations for several thousand guests 
in good hotels at rates varying. 

On American plan from $1.25 to $3.50 
per day, or $7.00 to $25.00 per week. 

On European plan from 50 cents to $2.00 
per day, or $3.00 to $12.00 per week. 

The canvass for accommodations in 
private homes will be made later. 

At the conference of department presi- 
dents in Chicago, December 29 and 30, 
every department was represented and 
yery satisfactory progress was made in 
formulating the various programs. Several 
joint sessions of departments were ar- 
ranged. As a rule, there will be fewer 
topics for each session than usual with 
more complete elaboration of each and 
more time for discussion. Six half-days 
were allotted to department meetings, thus 
reducing the number of meetings in ses- 
sion at,one time. 

There will be a session on Wednesday 
afternoon in the Greek Theatre of the 
University of California at Berkeley —a 
half-hour’s ride across the bay by boat and 
by rail. 

The sessions have been extended to in- 
clude Saturday, July 14, in order that there 
may be a special session on Saturday fore- 
noon in the chapel of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University at Palo Alto— one hour’s ride 
from San Francisco. 

It is possible that the dates for the con- 
vention will be still further extended to 
include July 7 and 8, that the Council may 
hold sessions on Saturday, July 7, in 
advance of the General Sessions, which 
open at 2.30 p.M., Monday, July 9. This 
question will be decided later. 

Very favorable reports are received from 
nearly all states, which indicate that there 
is a widespread interest in the next con- 
vention and that the attendance will be 
large. 

Since the issue of the ‘‘ Special An- 
nouncement ” —in which it was stated that 
arate of one fare for the round trip, plus 
the membership fee of $2.00, had been 
granted by the lines of the Transconti- 
nental Association—the western Passenger 
Association, the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation, the Trunk Line Association, and 
the New England Association have joined 
in granting the same rates and ticket con- 
ditions. 





— New York City has a twenty-two room 
school located on a recreation pier. The 
pier will be continued for use as school 
until next July, when it will be again con- 
verted into a recreation centre. 


— Massachusetts has 187 superintend- 
ents, no one of whom has less than $1,500 
salary. This for a population of 2,800,000 
is remarkable. This means a superintend- 
ent at not less than $1,500 salary for every 
15,000 persons.—Exchange 


— An unprecedented case is reported at 
Fallsburg, N. Y., where it is found impos- 
sible to have a school because there is not 
asingle citizen of the United States in the 
district to serve on the board. All the 
People are Jews. To meet the case the dis- 
trict will probably be added to an adjoining 
one. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Orders can come through local dealer. 


Business pens in all styles. 


THe Estrersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





APRIL 


Easter: Sewing and Painting Cards, (Rabbits, 
Chickens, Flowers, etc., Scrap Pictures), Seals. 


Froebel’s Birthday, 21st inst. 


His Picture. 


“The Kindergarten Store ”’ 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 








HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth,|gold stamp, containing alithe Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certiticates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 


inations, with complete topical index to all questions. 
tion PrrwmaRY EDUCATION, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. 


Price, $1.50, but if you will men 
For $1.75 we will 


also include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 


Jinder, of Washington, D. C., published weekly. 
Address 


in any other state as in Ohio. 


The Examination Book is just as good 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 





A TEACHERS INVESTMENT 


Make Provision for the Future 
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Preferred Stock 6’ 
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Qld Established, Progressive Publishing Business 


An Opportunity Seldom Offered 


Better than Any Life Insurance Investment 


Payments May be Made Monthly 


Every Investigation Welcomed 





If you are interested, address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 





50 Bromfield Street 


CHICAGO 
228 Wabash Avenue 
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me what I would do if there were no trees. This is what I 
said: I would droop my little head and pray that the trees 
might be spared. 


Trailing Arbutus 


What would I do to help the trees? I would send out my 
fragrance until the air was so sweet that man would associate 
it with the trees, and become so enchanted that he would not 
have the heart to separate us. Then I would send out my 
trailing roots until they had encircled many trees. 


Painted Trillium 


What can I do tohelp in this great and goodwork? This is 
what I willdo. I will take my paint brush and paint signs and 
put them up at the edge of every forest and at every cross-road 
in this great country of ours. My sign shall say, “ Man, 
‘ Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.’ ” 


Spring Beauty 

What will Spring Beautydo? Perhaps you will say, ‘* Noth- 
ing much.” I will just smile and look happy. Silent and 
constant happiness does much good in the world. You know 
we all have our own little ways of doing good. 
Violet 

As I am the Violet, I should be too modest to speak in public, 
but this subject is one of great importance, and I should hardly 
feel that I had done my duty did I not say something to and for 
my friends. I have many friends among the children, and I 
hear them express beautiful thoughts in regard to nature. 
The poets write beautiful things about us. Great writers say 
much about our dear friends, the trees. I heard a little girl 
say that man had made a law to protect us. It is only those 
who are not educated to observe, know, and love us, that do us 
harm. Let us trust that man will come to our aid. 


A Girl 

My dear little friends, I want to tell you that I, too, love the 
trees. It takes many, many years for a tree to grow into a 
beautiful shelter, with its great branches extending in every 
direction. It not only furnishes the cooling shades, but sweet 
music that pleases the ear, for the little birds sing their sweetest 
songs, as if they appreciated this bower of rest. Nor is that 
all. As we weary mortals recline on the soft, green grass, en 
joying the cool shade and listening to the sweet songs of the 
birds, our eyes are rested by gazing upon you, my beautiful 
friends. You do not know how much we love you. And I, 
like my boy friend, will do all I can to induce the world to love 
and protect the trees. 


A Boy 


My dear little flower friends, I have learned much from your 
speaking to-day. You have given me a new thought. You 
do much good in the world and no harm. Man does much 
good in the world and much harm. What a beautiful world 
this old earth of ours would be if man, like you, did all good 
and noharm. Iam only a boy, my good friends, but I will do 
all I can to protect you in the future, and will try to influence 
others to do so. 





Pussy Willow Song 
Susige L. Firz 
Can you guess what it is we are hiding ? 
They’re as much as our small hands can hold. 
’Tis something comes early in spring-time, 
And stands shivering out in the cold. 


‘They first dress in brown, smooth and shiny, 
Then they put on a coat warm and gray, 
As they call to the children to get them, 
And take them to school far away. 


Yes, you all know the names of our secret, 
Now, what do you think it can be? 

If you never will tell we will show you, 

Just open your eyes and you'll see. 
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April Weather 


Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 

Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing ! 


They chirp, ‘‘ Hey-day! How the rain comes 
down ! 
Comrades cuddle together ! 
Cling to the bark so rough and brown, 
For this is April weather. 


“ Oh, the warm, beautiful, drenching rain ! 
I don’t mind it, do you? 
Soon will the sky be clear again, 
Smiling and fresh and blue. 


“ Sweet and sparkling is every drop 

That slides from the soft, gray clouds ; 
Blossoms will blush to’the very top 
Of the bare old trees in crowds. 


‘Oh, the warm, delicious, hopeful rain ! 
Let us be glad together, . 
Summer comes flying in beauty again, 
Through the fitful April weather.” 
—Celia Thaxter 


April 
Susie L. Fitz 
(Tune—‘‘ Suwanee River”) 
(By school) 
‘The month of April now is with us, 
Spring-time is here; 
The month of sun and gentle showers, 
We'll sing her songs of cheer. 
When trees are dressed in their bright colors 
Children all say, 
‘* The glad time of the year is with us, 
Welcome to Arbor Day!” 


Chorus 
All around the birds are singing, 
And the flow’rs are gay. 
Oh, happy are the hearts when April 
Brings to us Arbor Day. 


Cambric Tea 
Says Dotty, If ever I grow to be 
A woman, I’ll not drink cambric tea ; 
That’s what they call the milk and water 
And sugar that mamma gives to me. 


Tis good in one way—sweet and hot, 

But ’tisn’t poured out of the real tea-pot ; 
It hasn’t the look, and isn’t the color ; 

And all the grown folks know ’tis not. 
Mamma, if any one shows surprise 

That I have a cup and saucer, replies— 
And she always smiles so when she says it— 

“Tis cambric tea,’”’ and looks wise. 


So, the first thing when I get to be 
A grown-up lady, you will see 
That the very littlest girl at my table 
Shall have something real, not cambric tea.—S¢/. 





Why is an oak struck by lightning more frequently than 
any other tree? 

Because the grain of the oak, being closer than any other 
tree of the same bulk, renders it a better conductor. It is 
said that the sap of the oak contains a large quantity of iron 
in solution, which impregnates the wood and bark, thus 1- 
creasing its conducting power. 
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‘*THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ARE THE FAC- 
TORIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP.”’ 
— Theodore Roosevelt. 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory 
to you? Is the work done in these factories 
the very best that can be done? Have you 
provided the workmen with the very best tools 
with which to do their work? 

If you have furnished them with 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


you have gone a long way toward securing 
peace and harmony in the school-room, and 
the result of your efforts will be a higher 
standard of American Citizenship. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils; 
would you like to be introduced to the best? 
Then send 16c in stamps, and samples worth 
double the amount will be sent you. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Birdies... 


Flexible Binding 15 Cents. 











One day they heard a twittering under the 
eaves 


Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with it 
and pupils want to read it through as soon 
as they begin it. Appropriate for School 
and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather's 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES: Mason—Swal- 
low, Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch, Weaver— 
Oriole, Fuller—Goldfinch, Carpenter—Wood- 
pecker, Tailor—Tailorbird. 


BIRDIES AND THEIR SonGs: In the Gar- 
den— Robin, in the Wood—Tobrush, in the 
Field— Bluebird, in the Sky—Lark, in the 
Home—Canary, in the Grove — Mocking- 
bird. 


BIRDIES ON THE WING: Hummingbird. 
THE BrrRpDIEs’ FAREWELL: Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren, Good-Bye. 


Very Satisfactory for Classes 


WILLIAM G. SMITH& COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











— The Rev. William O’Brien Pardow, 
one of the most eloquent members of the 
Jesuit Order in this country, recently lec- 
tured for the benefit of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul on ‘ Education in the 
Twentieth Century.” He declared that 
much of the history and literature of the 
day was biased and colored, and a great 
deal of it in such a way as to be prejudicial 
to the Catholic religion. ‘We are told 
that our public schools are unsectarian. 
They are no such thing. They are made 
sectarian by the fact that all religious in- 
struction is excluded from them. We be- 
lieve in order that a man be true to his 
country he must first be true to God.” 


— The members of the East Orange, N. 
J., Board of Education recently held a con- 
ference regarding the segregation of negro 
pupils in the public schools. The conclu- 
sion reached was that separate classes 
should be continued. The resolutions 
adopted at the meeting stated that the 
colored children progress more slowly 
than the whites and that in mixed classes 
the faculty is confronted with the problem 
of discipline. The negroes of the city are 
very angry over the decision and threaten 
to take steps to secure legislation which 
will make the formation of separate classes 
illegal. 


—On December 27, Justice Gaynor of 
the Supreme Court rendered a decision in 
favor of fourteen public school teachers in 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, granting them 
back pay for duties performed as assistant 
principals. These teachers received ap- 
pointments as assistant principals but later 
the title was taken away, also the full 
amount of salary which went with the 
positions. It was argued that the plaintiffs 
were entitled to pay only as ordinary 
teachers. The amount awarded amounts 
to more than $24,000. 


—Ten rooms, in which the pupils will 
not be allowed to sit down, are to be 
opened shortly in the public schools of 
Chicago in the congested districts for the ac- 
commodation of incorrigible and defective 
children. Desks and seats will be taken 
from the rooms and a force of carpenters 
will replace them with work benches and 
modeling tables. From the hour the gong 
assembles the school children in the morn- 
ing, until it dismisses them in the after- 
noon, the pupils will be kept on the move. 
While the normal children are reciting 
their lessons, these children will be making 
things out of wood at their work benches 
or working in pliable clay at the modeling 
tables. This plan of caring for the incor- 
rigibles and defectives, who now become 
triants and delinquents, because the monot- 
ony of routine school work does not interest 
them, was outlined recently by Superin- 
tendent Cooley during a conference with 
the district superintendents. He states 
that most of the incorrigibles and defect- 
ives can be reached through the motor sense 
and thus be interested in school work. 





WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Probably $300 for you. Have you a name? We 
wantit. The New Southwest Publishing Uo. offers 
$300 cash for the most suitable name for a first-class 
magazine, devoted to the progress . f the Southw: st. 
Send us your sugeestin. Write to-day for particu- 
lars. New Southwest Publishing Co., 537 Tempk 
Court Building, Denver, Colorado. 








READ THE 
ST E NC | t WHOLE LIST 
CAREFULLY 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders -Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, Kittens, 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 2oc. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross. 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 10 cents. 
Santa—Driving eight deer, 1o cents; Going down 
chimney, ro cents; Filling stockings, ro cents. 
Busywork Stencils—, x 5 inches, set of 50 for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, so for 35 cents. 
Birds—Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cents. 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for ro cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, roc. 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents 
Maps—v. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents 
17 X22, 5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x 6 feet, 40 cents 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps 


New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Hand Books, Drills. Catalogue freo. 
T. 5S. DENIBON, Pub. Dept.57 Ubicage. 


SPECTACLES toreccaioc.avents 


ted. COULTEB OPTICAL CU, Chicago, Ll. 


YOUR WEEKLY SALARY 


is an index of your ability. Unskilled labor of 
any kind is always poorly paid. Become an 
expert and your money-making power doubles 
or trebles. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING ? 


Are you competent to enter Business Life should 
the strain of school work prove too severe ? 


SHORTHAND WILL FIT YOU 














We will make you an expert stenographer—a 
business specialist possessing power and capa- 
bility far beyond that of the ordinary short- 
hand writer. Shorthand as we teach it by 
mail will enable you to obtain and hold the 
best paying positions in any city. 

Many of our graduates are earning from $18 
to $25 weekly, while high executive positions 
will eventually be theirs, 

YOU can do as well. All you need is 
Cutter training. Ask for catalogue. 


THE CUTTER SCHOOL OF 
SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


Correspondence Dept. 
100 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Harotp W. Farreanks, Berkeley, Cal 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 





Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York Boston 
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Which I Like Best 


(This is given by six children each holding an appropriate spray.) 


S. L. F. 
First 
I like the willows in a row, 
For they have pussies they can show. 
Second 
The sturdy oak, so straight and tall, 
I like the very best of all. 
Third 
I choose the maple with branches wide, 
Where the robins can their round nests hide. 
Fourth 
You can guess my tree when I have said 
The one I like best bears apples red. 
Fijth 
How does the oriole hang its nest 
On the dear old elm I like the best ? 
Sixth 
I like all trees, both great and small, 
For our kind Father made them all. 
(A little march or suitable song would be a pleasant ending. — Tu! 


EDITOR.) 


The Trees’ Secret 


Tune: “ Hold the Fort” 
(By school) 
S. L. F 
' The trees all have a happy secret, 
So we have been told, 
It is what they have been hiding 
* From the winter’s cold; 
* The glad sunshine knows this secret, 
' And the raindrops, too, 
They will help the trees to give 
’ A glad surprise to you. 


If you’ll watch the trees this spring-time, 
You will see they hide 
® In the small brown buds so cozy 
Something side by side. 
When the sun and rain have coaxed them, 
* With a smile and tear, 
“ Then their treasures they will show, 
* They always do each year. 


Motions 


1 Index finger of right hand on lips. 2 Fold arms as though cold. 
3 Point up left. 4 On ‘‘raindrops’’ tap lightly on desk with ends 
of fingers. 5 Point front. Hold fist up. 7 Smile and wipe eyes. 
8 Hold up fists tightly closed. g Open hand, fingers apart. 


Planting a Tree 
HorpE HATHAWAY DUNN 


(All rights reserved} 


To plant a tree on Arbor Day, 
I need a little spade 
' To dig and dig the rich brown soil, 
Until a hole is made. 


To plant a tree on Arbor Day, 
I use a little hoe, 
? And break up all the clods of earth 
To make soft soil, you know. 


To plant a tree on Arbor Day, 

3 T use a little rake, 

From out the little bed of earth 
Each tiny stone to take. 


To plant a tree on Arbor Day, 
4 Within the hole I’ve made 

I set the little ball of roots, 

® Then fill in with my spade. 
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To plant a tree on Arbor Day, 
I take my watering pot 

And sprinkle very carefully 
About the little plot. 


And then I leave the little tree 

’ 'To grow, and grow, and grow, 

But visit it each day, you see, 
Because I love it so. 


Suggestive Gestures 


1 Hands placed as if on the handle of a spade; bend body as if stoop- 
ing to dig; toss the spadefuls of soil at the side of the imaginary hole. 

2 Hands placed as if using a hoe; move the arms as if in the act of 
breaking up the lumps of earth. 

3 Make the motion of raking the earth over; pick out imaginary 
stones and throw in a heap to one side. . 

4 Hold with great care the imaginary tree—one hand as if holding 
the “ball of roots,” the other as if supporting the trunk; set the tree 
gently in the bed prepared for it. 

5 Make the motions as if spading the earth in and around the roots; 
press the earth gently, but firmly, with the spade after the tree has been 
planted. 

6 Make the motion of sprinkling the ground from an imaginary 
watering-pot. 

7 Raise the hands, then make a little gesture of spreading them apart 

-to represent increase of height and circumference—at the words, grow, 
grow, grow. 


lhe Passing Shower 
A Friday Afternoon Exercise 
HEtTIE HAL! 
All rights reserved 


Characters: Three little girls, and a dog (represented by a boy). 
‘These characters are designated as: First Child, Second Child, Third 
Child, and Fido 
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First Child (enters the room dragging a large, badly-worn 
umbrella along the floor. Peers anxiously upward, as if 
at the sky) 


O dear, O dear! What do I spy? 
Another cloud across the sky?» 


I'll shelter seek from passing shower, 
This old umbrella for my bower. 

(Opens the umbrella; tips it, so it rests upon the floor, and 
seats herself, as if within a bower (or tent), to wait for the 
threatening shower to pass). 

(Enter the second and third little girls, hurriedly.) 


Second Child 
O dear, O dear! What shall we do? 
-This April shower will drench us through! 
(Cowers and draws her arms together, as if trying to keep 
dry.) 
Third Child 
Come, let us scamper, let us run! 
This pelting rain is not much fun! 
(They join hands and run, but stop when they perceive the 
umbrella shelter and its inmate.) 
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NOTES «4 


— The Chicago Board of Education has 
taken preliminary steps toward the exclu- 
sion of consumptive pupils from the public 
schools. 

—The Maine Teachers’ Association has 
issued a report showing that the teachers 
of that state average a yearly salary of 
only $421, which is only about what opera- 
tives in the woolen mills receive. 


— The Board of Education of Orange, 
N. J., is considering a proposition to install 
a printing office in the local high school, at 
a cost of about $2,000, under the super- 
vision of a practical printer. It has been 
stated that several citizens are willing to 
establish the plant. . 


—California has taken the most pro- 
nounced stand of any state in the Union in 
deciding that no university graduate can be 
certificated for elementary teaching with- 
out taking a year of strictly professional 
study, and that no graduate of a normal 
school can be certificated as a high school 
teacher without at least a year of univer- 
sity study. 

— One of the principal addresses made 
before the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Springfield on December 
26, was that of the President, Livingston 
C. Lord. Doctor Lord said that the educa- 
tors of Illinois should do as much for the 
good boy as for the subnormal pupil. He 
declared that the doctrine which demanded 
the salvation of the bad boy and the weak- 
minded pupil at any cost was a vicious 
one. ‘* The mediocre boy,” he declared, 
‘deserves more attention. He has a right 
to more. It is better for one boy out of 
forty to go to the bad than for twenty in 
forty to go half-way—the effect is less 
disastrous to the state and to progress 
generally. It is harder to duplicate the 
dormant spark of genius in the average 
pupil than to lift the subnormal child toa 
higher level of intelligence, yet education 
seems to be concentrating its greatest 
efforts on the latter type. It is better to 
develop clear heads and stiff backbones 
than warm hearts.” 





GINN & CO., BOSTON 

THE BiopGett Reapers. By Frances 
E. Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett. 

PRIMER. 

First READER. “* 

SECOND READER. 

The authors of this series have not 
Strained after new things. They have 
made most attractive books of the mate- 
rial which will at once appeal to children. 
The subject matter is simple, and within 
the range of the child’s experience. The 
pages are not disfigured or made to look 
Mysterious to the child’s eye, by diacritical 
markings, though phonic work is not 
omitted. The illustrations are strikingly 
interesting, and one can easily imagine 
that the children will want to learn to 
tead to know what it is all about. 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest success for both teacher and school.” 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfielid Street, Boston. 


The salary your qualifi ations deserve is increzsed by an agency registration. 


7 has filled these pusitions in 

A HER AG EN y public and private schools, 

extending its operations from 

the Atlantic sea board to the 

Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principa’s, $1200, Assistants, $890, Languages $1000, 

Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary. $450, Music, $600, Governesses. $5.0, Drawing, $600, Domestic 
Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500. Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 

NOAH LEUNARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County. City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency regist ration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


Good teachers | Every week 
placed at all DU jinds us short 
cines of Ge year. 101A Tremont Street § Y.M.C.A. Bidg. °% °andidates 

Register now. Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. —_ 7 good places. 




















Agencies create a demand for teachers by the c mstant present :tion of ther candidat: s 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY or 'Women excuee tis year, 





of Women teachers this year. 
a.to Me. Anna L. Bard, Facturyvi le to Aroostook Normal. Pa. t» Mass.—Rose E. Loetzer, sayre to Sand- 


isfield. Mass. toCoun.—Mary E. Allen, South Hadley toShelton. N.Y. to N J.—Mrs. Mary Morris, Amster- 
dam to Point Pleasant. Va. to Pa.— Roxanna FE. Marsh, Lynchburg to Weatherley. N. Y. to Md.—Martha 
Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N. Y. to Va.— Ada M. Mallory, Phawnix to Chatham, Ohie to W.Va.— 
Emma McKean, Cleveland 10 Wesleyan University. N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester to Straight 
University. N. Y. to Mich.—Elizabeth B. McLellan, Ithaca to Ypsiianti Normal. Cal. to Colo,—Frances 
C. Helden, Redland to Denver Normal. 

These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - - - CO. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon ogencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar." Register Now! 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Blig, Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Franctsco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Agencies are daily helpina cthers; they will help you. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXGHANGE ™ “to's, 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of invescigation. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the count y. 


he 9 Recommends college and nor- 
r ea hers A en mal graduates, specialists and 
= other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager ° - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an «gency. 
may not know that th» present year Primary 
YOU aoe tn greater demand than ever before. Good TEACH ERS 
are scarce aud are what we WAN to fill immediate vacancies 
im several States. If you a@ promotion, write us at once. 


need fifty teachers at once. If you are prepared 
awaits you. Write us for inf»rmation. A BETTER PLACE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 201!) 

















TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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First 
J never mind! Here’s room to spare; 
You shall my fine big shelter share. 
(She makes room for the other two children, and all three seat 
themselves as closely together as possible, under the umbrella, in 
great content, and enter into a confidential chat.) 


First 

’Tis good within this little bower 

To sheltered be from passing shower. 

Second 

’Tis most as fine as any tent 

Big boys or little could invent. 
Third 

I’m quite content right here to stay, 

Till sunshine drive the rain away. 
First 

Yes, ’tis no use to fuss and fret, 

The plants and flowers don’t mind the wet. 
Second 

I’ve heard it said that April showers 

Are sure to bring the bright May flowers. 
Third 

So J have heard. I think it’s true. 

I hope with all my heart they do! 
First 


Things, great and small, all ought to grow, 
Yet, we’re not plants nor seeds, you know. 


Second (pointing, as if at the rain) 
So do not need these drops of rain 
To make us grow — that’s very plain! 
Third 
It always seems quite queer to me 
‘That April can so tearful be. 
First 
I wish she’d show a smiling face, 
I’m sure J would, in her place! 


Second (pointing, as if at a cloud) 
Just see that great black cloud on high! 
It covers up the blue of sky. 


(Class sings the following stanza of the April Song, with light patter- 
ing accompaniment of the fingers.) 


Do you know that little children 
Must not murmur nor complain, 
When they see the dark clouds gather 
Bringing patt’ring drops of rain ? 
Every raindrop is a blessing 
To the hungry, thirsty roots, 
Ev’ry drop will help to nourish 
Tiny, feeble baby shoots. 


(At the close of the singing, the boy who represents Fido comes bound- 
ing into sight.) 


Third (pointing) 
See! Here comes Fido on the run; 
This sudden rain’s to him no fun. 


Fido (stopping at the sight of the umbrella shelter and the 
little girls beneath it) 

Bow-wow! bow-wow! Please let me get 
In from the cold, and rain, and wet! 

First 
Yes, and you can make some doggerel rhyme 
To help to pass away the time! 

(Makes room for Fido to enter.) 


Fido (sits up with his forepaws in position, as 1} to beg) 
I’ll do my best to entertain, 
As thanks for shelter from the rain. 


You’ve heard it said, perhaps, like me, 
That schools of fish are found at sea. 
, 
Among the many kinds there are, 
The dog fish best, I’d like, by far. 





I'd like to find the “* School in the Wood,” 
I’d bea scholar, if I could. 


I’d study, so I’d learn to know 
Where dog-toothed violets and dog-wood grow, 


The tallest tree to climb I’d try 
Perhaps I could the Dog star spy. 


First (patting Fido on the head) 


Well, Fido, you certainly are very wise. 
Your rhymes were really a surprise. 


You’d better teach, I should advise, 
All boys and girls to use their eyes. 


Third (pointing at the sky, eagerly) 


But see! A rainbow’s in the sky; 
The April shower is passing by. 


First (pointing, as if at the sun) 


And see! The sun is peeping through! 
Right there is quite a patch of blue! 
(They emerge; she closes the umbrella, and all walk off.) 


(Class sings the last three stanzas of the April Song.) 


Do you know the little raindrops 
Help to make the rainbow gay? 

Each one tries to catch the sunbeams 
When they venture out to play. 

. When you see the pretty colors 

' Arching ’cross the clearing sky, 

Then you call with joy and wonder 
As the rainbow bridge you spy. 


Do you know each dancing sunbeam 

Is a little fairy sprite? 
Do you know each living creature 

Needs the warmth and needs the light? 
Were it not that ev’ry sunbeam 

Does its work throughout the year, 
Earth would be a dreary dwelling, 

No one could be happy here 


So we’ll welcome April weather, 
And we’ll fret not nor complain, 

For we know that God in Heaven 
Sends the sunshine and the rain; 

Gives the shower and the rainbow, 
Breath of spring, of life anew, 

Gives the summer’s wealth of blossom, 
Gives the fruitful harvest, too. 

1 (Pointing at the rainbow) 





Why We Plant the Tree 


(An exercise for four children) 
S. L. F. 
First ° 
We plant the tree for the shade it gives; 
For the shade of a leafy tree 
On a summer’s day when the hot sun shines, 
Is pleasant for all to see. 
Second 
We plant the tree for the dear birds’ sakes, 
For there they can take their rest, 
While the mate sings songs of love and cheer 
To the mother on her nest. 
Third 
We plant the tree to please the eye, - 
For who does not like to see, 
Whether on hill or plain or dale, 
The beauty of a tree? 
Fourth 
We plant the tree for the wood to use 
In winter to keep us warm, 
And for hall and church and store and house, 
To have shelter from the storm. 
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BOOKS 


RAND, McNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 


CoMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE Con- 
qINENTS. Price, 70 cents. By Richard 
Elwood Dodge. 

This is the fourth book and the second 
part of the * Advanced Geography ” in this 
author’s series of ‘‘ Geography by Grades.” 
As in the first part, the purpose has been 
to apply the principles of geography to the 
interpretation of life conditions. Special 
attention to commercial geography in this 
pook and to show the relative commercial 
importance of the leading countries, and 
the reasons for their inter-relation com- 
mercially. The book closes with a sum- 
mary of the world’s commerce and industry. 
“Questions and Exercises ” have been pre- 
pared by Miss Caroline W. Hotchkiss of the 
Horace Mann School (New York). Particu- 
lar attention has been given to suggestions 
for supplementary reading, as the author 
believes that children should gain in their 
school life an ability to learn more geog- 
raphy after their school days are over. 
Probably no series of geographies has ever 
been issued in which so much thought has 
been given to the proper growth of the 
children in geographical knowledge. To 
learn things in their right order and to 
create an appetite to continue the study of 
the physical world in the future seems to 
have been the leading purpose of the dis- 
tinguished author. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


MANUAL FOR MEDIALWRITING. By Hor- 
ace W. Shaylor and George H. Shattuck. 
Forty pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A pamphlet manual designed to accom- 
pany the Medial Series of Copy Books pre- 
viously issued by these publishers. It has 
been prepared for the benefit of those 
teachers who desire definite information 
on the subject of medial writing. The 
principles are here presented in concise 
form, and the details will be a source of 
satisfaction to those who want to know all 
about the ways and whys. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

THE LANGUAGE READERS. 
Wade. 

PRIMER. 

First READER. 

Inthe Primer no one method of teach- 
ing children to read has been absolutely 
followed. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives in 
common use form the basis of the child’s 
reading vocabulary. In the first lesson 
given, the aim has been to secure silent 
reading before oral reading. It is not 
meant that the Primer should be used by 
the pupils for the first six or eight weeks 
ofthe term. Several pages in the preface 
are devoted to suggestions as to the teach- 
Ing of phonics, and the transition from 
script to print. 

In the First Reader the same principles, 
as in the Primer, are followed and the 
Words then taught are made the basis of 
the reading vocabulary in this Reader. 
Both the books are bright and attractive 
and will be e; joyed by the children. The 


en are full of the scenes in child 
e. 


By Josey-h Il. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 199) 


Don't let an ‘“‘if” stand between you and advancement. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F, MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY "ENA aczas 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


tecommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the 
good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circulars and bilan 
The right teacher in the right position brings the high st success for oth teacher and school; the services of 
an agency prove mutual.y beneficial. 


Register in season. 








ear. Membership 
to-day. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8S. Est. 1855 


3 Kast 14th St.. New York | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. 
September already coming in. Get in line early. 
Year Book, C, J. ALBERT, Manager. 





378 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Many letters about vacancies for 
We can help you. Address for 21st 





Competition for positions grows shorper each year ~ use every help. 









THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 
NEGLECT NO OPPORTUNITY TO ADVANCE 


We place our successful record of 26 years back of you. Register now. 
(Formeriy Dixon Educational Buresu),14%0 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 





B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 





156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


PACIFI 





TEACHERS’ Oprrates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 
ers placed in Washi gtonalone. Weareon the ground. 8th year. For infor- 
AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash. 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





TEACHERS WANTED—PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE 
Why c: ntinue to teach at low wages? I have secure d positions for hundreds, 
§ salaries $500 to $80'. CRITIC teachers alsoin«emand. Many more calls 
each year than we have candida‘es available. 
Enrollearly. Fre registration until April 20th. 
Address ANNA M. THURSTON, Mer., 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


THE 
THURSTON TEACHER 
AGENCY 





Agencies are a re ognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


BREWER 





THE 


) 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BUFFALO, N.Y 


ESTABLISHED YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 


77 
22 
7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 














a . 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
inneapolis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
Or 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
my hi Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
eachers for our| 4 Has been remarkably ‘successful in placing its members 
HAe Free during past years. 
Boo Address I. A. Thorson, 329 R 14th Ave. S. EB. 
\ SENCY let MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 




















This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





GARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 








= 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
Secures Schools for Teachers; 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AGENC Teachers for Schools. 


Long experience and central location give great advantage especially in ST LOUIS MO 
South and West. Write for full information. 409 Panama Building, . ) . 





To OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Arbor Day Exercise 
Spring 
(Motion poem for the school) 
S. L. F. 


' When the snow is gone from hill and vale, 

* And we hear the hum of bee, 

And the sky puts on a rosy tint, 

3 So beautiful to see, 

When the brooklet on the sunny slope, 
4 Ripples a merry song, 

Then the bluebird sings in the old elm tree 

A note so sweet and long. 


° When the butterfly flits slowly past, 

Frogs peep at eventide, 

And the children search for spring’s sweet flowers, 

6 In the woodland where they hide. 

It is then we think of Arbor Day, 
To plant the tree we try, 

A custom in our own fair land 
We hope will never die. 


Motions 


1 Left hand extend head level, then down to shoulder level. 2 
Right hand at ear, listening. 3 Both hands extended forward, eyes 
up. 4 Right hand extended. 5 Both arms extended at side, shoul- 
der level, on ‘‘flits’? move them upward and downward. 6 Left 
hand, point left. 





Arbor Day Exercise 


For the School-room 


Faith GOODWELL 
(All rights reserved) 


Pantomime and Songs 
Pantomine 


Act1 The bringing in of the tree (imaginary) by six children—three 
on each side while the class—seated—sings the first stanza of the song 
for the planting of the tree. 


Planting the Tree 


St. Gertrude 
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Note—During the singing of the stanza, several children at one side, 
depict in pantomime the digging of the bed in which the tree is to be 
planted. 


Act2 The tree, borne by the children, is now, ~F antomime, placed 
in position in its bed, by several of the bearers, while one of the larger 
children steadies it by placing his hands about the trunk (imaginary). 
The class meantime sings the second stanza to the same air. 
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In the bed made ready 
Place the tiny tree, 

Harm not boughs nor rootlets, 
Hold it steadily, 

For ‘tis just a baby, 
Cannot stand alone, 

So, to keep from falling, 
Earth within is thrown. 

Gather, little children, 
Work without delay, 

Plant the little sapling, 
For ’tis Arbor Day! 


Act 3 The tree, now being in position, the children, in turn, throws 
spadeful of earth into the bed. Class sings. 


See each little comrade 
With the spade in hand, 

Heap the earth about it, 
Help it firmly stand; 

How it holds its head up, 
Seems to want to grow, 

And its heart rejoices, 
We are sure, you know. 

Gather, little children, 
Work without delay, 

Plant the little sapling, 
For ’tis Arbor Day! 


Act 4 Several of the children gather about the bed, stoop, and press 
the soil gently and firmly about the tree. Class sings during the pan- 
tomime: 


Press the Soft Earth 
Moderato Folk Song 
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Press, press, press the soft earth now, Press, press 
Straight, straight, shall the tree stand then, Grow, grow, 
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J—e 
=f yes, yes, yes, Press round the root-lets with care. 


Yes, yes, yes, yes, Lift head to wel-come the light. 


Acts At the conclusion of the preceding song, a little girl steps for- 
ward, bends, as if lifting a watering pot, and proceeds (in pantomime) 
to sprinkle the soil about the tree. The class, in the meantime, sings 
the following stanzas: 


(See page 204) 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 


Let the mother take Scott’s Emulsion for the 
two; it never fails to benefit them both. One 
can eat for two, but nourishing two is a different 
thing. It calls for a degree of internal strength 
that the average woman lacks. People of luxury 
are not very strong by habit ; overworked people 
are weak in some functions from exhaustion of 
their surroundings. Scott’s Emulsion can be 
depended upon to overcome such conditions. It 
is a wonderful food for a mother and child. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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STAL 


TYPEWRITER S95 


An Ideal Assistant to Teachers 



























The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 

Combines universal keyboard, strong mani- 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writ- 
ing, interchangeable type and prints from ribbon. 

Imperfect alignment impossible — will 
stand hardest wear and is practically accident 
Write for booklet and instalment plan. 





proof, 
Liberal inducements to teach- 
ers to represent us locally. 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept H 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom, 1364 Broadway 


Makes Fat-Vanish 


We havesuch marvelous records of re- 
Rast ductionsefiected in hundreds of cases 
ifaw ce with the Kressiin Treatment, that we 
; have decided, fcr a limited period only, 
to give free trial treatments. 
A reduction of & 
week guarante 
_ dieting orexercising. Perfectly 
=p i.—> harmiess, pleasant; easy and 
Y Se quick results. No starving, no 
wrinkles or discomfort. Wo 


- don’t want youtotakeourword 
4 4 for this, we will prove it 
to you at our owifex pense 


Write today for free trial treatment aud illustrated 
book on Obesity. Lt go:°s you nothing. Address Dr. 
Bromley Co., Depts 28 R 108 Fulton St, New York Oity® 


NEW MEMORY GEMS--l0c. 


Systematized book of 500 se- 
lections carefully chosen for ¥ 
memorizing. Indispensable to 
teachers and scholars. Rec. 
ommended by Educators. 

Send 1oc—stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. lith St., Lincoln, Nebraska _?)) 
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IS ALL IT COSTS 
CENT: SA postal for our 
Free Bicycle ata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair ot 
tires until you learr 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
freight, allow 10 Days Free al- 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 

















ea sell a better bicycle for less money than ap 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

‘ou want to Make } or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Spe cial Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not t, but write 
us & postal today and learn everything Write it now. 

D CYCLE CO. Dept. K-15 Chicago, [Il. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, 
KNOXVILLE 
FIFTH SESSION, SIX WEEKS 


June 19— July 27 
THE BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, music, 
drawing, manual training, domestic science, euthenics, 
expression, physical training, nature study, and bi- 
ology agriculture, horticulture, school gardening, geog- 
raphy, geology, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
English, Literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, German 
French, Spanish, history, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, education. 

Sixty popular lectures and high class musical enter- 
tainments. 

Convention of National Story Tellers League, 
National Guild of Play, Inter-State League for the 
Betterment of Public Schools, Southern Kindergarten 
sociation, Southern high school principals and 
teachers 

One fare on all Southern roads. 

No fees except nominal registration fee. 

Board nd lodging at reasonable rates. 

For full announcement and special information. 


Address, P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent. 
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NOTES 


— If you are interested in a good microscope 
at a reasonable price write Gundlach-Man- 
hattan Optical Company for their illustrated 
descriptive circular. 


—The Massachusetts Legislature some time 
since passed a law which went into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1906, requiring that every minor under 
sixteen years of age employed in any business 
be able to read. The mill owners of Ludlow 
had established evening schools two or three 
months previous to January 1, thinking that 
they could thus get their minor employees so 
they could read by the time the law went into 
effect. Some thirty-six of these pupils pre- 
sented themselves to the superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Walter E. Gushee, to be tested, 
and he turned down all but six. 

As a test, Mr. Gushee asked them to read 
fEsop’s fable of the “Fox and the Grapes,” 
and at its conclusion he asked each one whether 
the fox got the grapes or not. All but six 
thought he did, so Mr. Gushee declined to 
give certificates to all but those six. 





Dear Teachers: 

Will some one in northern New York, Can- 
ada, Georgia, Florida, Washington, Idaho, 
Carolina, New Jersey, etc., exchange speci- 
mens of club mosses (our evergreens) and 
ferns? I am anxious to obtain specimens, 
accurate descriptions of habitats, etc., of such 
species as are not common in Massachusetts. 
I am especially in need of specimens or photos 
of the following: 

CLuB MossEs 

Lycopodium Sitchense. 

Lycopodium Alpinum (Alpine club moss). 
Ground Fir. 

Lycopodium Annotinum (Stiff club moss). 

Lycopodium Annotinum Pungens. 


stalked common club moss). 

Lycopodium Sabinefolium (Savin 
club moss). 

Lycopodium Cernuum (Stag horn club moss). 

Lycopodium Lucidulum (Shining club moss). 
Sometimes this is called the (Hemlock club 
moss). 

Lycopodium Selago (Fir club moss). 

Lycopodium Alopocuroides (Fox-tail 
moss). 

NotE.—A curious form of this species has 
been found on Staten Island, N. Y. Will some 
one from that region please communicate con- 
cerning th> same? 

Lycopodiu:: Carohananum (Carolina club 
moss). 

Note.—This is not confined to Carolina, but 
grows in any open sandy swamp in the pine 
barrens. It is found from New Jersey south 
to Florida and Louisiana, and so far as known 
only near the coast. Has anyone found it 
inland? 

If specimens are sent they should be put 
into an air tight paper box and sent by mail. 
Please state what specimens are preferred in 
return. Address: 

(Miss) ANNIE CHASE, 
14 McKinley Ave., 
Beverly, Mass. 
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A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
The best methods of securing results 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELEUCTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch Is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Ty pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cvurses 
les regarding any courses cordially invited. 


any five subjects 
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ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 









































WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 

Strong Reviews. A Course includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is « Course 

Arithmetic Loology Algebra 

Elementary Physics 
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rane Geometry i Government Eng and Amer Literature 

Composition Pedagogics Physics 

Rhetoric Peyci y Bolany 

Literature Ancient History 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 




















Speak Quick 


if you want to save 
$25 to $40 on a new 


$100.00 
Standard 
Typewriter 


@ We have, right now, a limited number of New 
Century Typewriters, just a little shopwor, otherwise 
new, latest model, at—$60 to $75. 


@ We are the manufacturers; take our word—these 
are rare bargains; will wear as long and do as good 
work as machines fresh from the factory—a clear 
gain of $25 to $40 for you. 

@ We also have a number of resbuilt New Cen- 
turys at $35 to $60—entirely overhauled—all worn 
parts replaced—look like new. Some not the latest 
models, but every one extra good value and even 
those at $35 vastly better for practical use than any 
of the “cheap” machines. 

@ We shall exhibit these machines in a number of the 
larger cities. Don't fail to see them—we will tell 
you where and how. 


@ Write at once to 


American Writing Machine Co. 
343 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 








To OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers ‘and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Watering the Tree 
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on is fall, The drops,the drops that fall. 


Act 6 At the conclusion of the watering of the tree, the children who 
have depicted the various features of the planting join hands to form a 
ring and circle about the tree. The children who have been seated, 
stand in rows by the chairs, ready to skip forward through the aisles, 
and around, by the rear of the room, to their former positions by the 
chairs. 


Skipping Song 
Allegretto Folk Song 


aS ae 


eoiees dance and be hap - py, With hearts blithe and 
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Tra-la, la, la, la, la, la, Tra-la, la, la, la, 
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gay, Come, join in the sing-ing on this dear Arbor Day. 
la, Tra-la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 


Now the sapling’s been planted, 
’Tis a baby, you know ; 
But with tending and watching 
Ev’ry baby will grow. 
Tra-la, etc. 


You must water it daily, 
Lest it thirsty should be, 
And with fresh air and sunshine, 
It will thrive then, you see. 
Tra-la, etc. 


Be joyful, be joyful ! 

Be happy and gay ! 
We’ve planted our sapling 
Un thls dear Arbor Day, 

Tra-la, etc. 
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Arbor Day Song 
ANTICIPATION 
A. es. 3B. Adapted 
Lightly 
a : i. we se - — <a 
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If I were a pine tree I know what I would do; I'd 


Tra -la, la, Tra-la, la, la-la, Tra-la, la,la, la, la, 
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strive to reach mad sky so blue, My cones should hang till 
Pine trees start from seeds, you know, Tra-la,la,la, la, la, 
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ripe and brown, They’d scatter all their seeds a-round, 
Tra-la, la-la, la, la, So _ I’d hope that mine would grow 
If I were the west wind, 
I know what I would do, 
Sweeping all the woodland through, 
From maple boughs I’d pluck the ripened keys, 
And plant them where thev’d grow to trees. 
Tra-la, etc. 
Keys are merely seeds, you know, 
Tra-la, etc. 
Neath the mould they’ll surely grow. 


I’m only a child, but 

I know what I could do, 

Plant each year a tree or two, 

A maple, elm, or oak, maybe, 
Where there’s never shade, you see, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Year by year I’d watch them grow, 
Tra-la, etc. 

Loving, tending each, you know. 


What Is It? 


In marble walls as white as milk, 

Lined with a skin as soft as silk, 

Within a fountain crystal clear, 

A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors there are to this stronghold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 
(An egg.) 


‘Faithful boys make faithful men, 
In ali things do your best and then 
You'll have a name when you are old, 
Worth more to you than shining gold.” 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


o Beware of Substitutes. 





Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting fr°™ 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes. digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 56 W. agth Street, 
by New York City. 





Wutalized PHbosphites 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT I!! E [I U C ATO RS 
THE AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL) =" San Francisco 


DRAWING 


Will hold its Fifth Annual Session 
In Chicago During July, 1906. 


Watch the Succeeding Issues of this Magazine 
for Time, Location, and Terms. 


Send in name and address for circular to be sent as soon as issued 
The Session of 1905, with its unusual increase of attendance, its 
pronounced enthusiasm and proficiency, was a marked success. 

A brief extract from the unanimous and deliberate expression of 
the school on the closing day will best proclaim the spirit and satis- 
faction of the membership, representing so widely extended an area 
of the United States and Canada. 

“ Not only has Professor Augsburg given us methods in drawing, 
but methods based on the soundest pedagogical principles,—princi- 
ples that apply fundamentally to the teaching of any subject. His 
course is profound yet simple, comprehensive yet elastic, and im- 
parts to all the power to teach as well as to practice it. 

National in its inception, in its ideals and its acceptance. The 
Augsburg System of Drawing while possible of fair mastery 
withuut an expert instructor, is most completely mastered in theory 
and practice under the personal guidance and inspiration of Prof. 
D. R. Augsburg, the author, whose genius has made this a system 
of national repute and popularity. 

Five complete couses will be offered, two in Free Hand Drawing, 
and one each in Water Colors, Decorative and Constructive Design. 

It is possible also, that several courses in Industrial Work may 
be open for those specially interested. 

In fine, if you desire to teach drawing, or to teach it more effec- 
tively or in a more responsible and remunerative position, begin 
now to arrange for a two weeks’ attendance at the Augsburg Sum- 
mer School of Drawing at Chicago in 1906. 

Direct inquiries and correspondence to the business manager, 


Mr. E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 




















Ask Your Committee 
To Get You Copies 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 











Anna Botsford Comstock, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I have found it a most helpful and valuable book. Mr. 
Fairbanks has the power of vitalizing his geography stories 
for children, and this most helpful and delightful quality is 
in evidence on every page of this new book. I shall cer- 
tainly recommend its use in my nature study classes. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


28 E. 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. Austel? Buffing 
Boston Francisco Atlanta 











om a N. E. A. July 9-13, 06 


Should travel in 
one or both 
directions 

by the 


Denver & 
Rio Grande 
Railroad 


Scenic Line of 


CATE: 
be GRE MAIN KUNE the World 

f = 4 3 DENVER AND 

<5 a cs a RIO GRANDE 
Sey on - Pile RAILROAD 


(g — ~~ 


The entire journey, Denver to Salt Lake City & Ogden, is through the 


Rocky [lountains 


Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon 
of the Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon 
of the Grand, Glenwood Springs, Castle Gate and Salt Lake 
City are all located on the main line and can be seen from 
the car windows, and without extra expense for side trips. 
Stopovers anywhere on the Rio Grande within 
transit and final limit. 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 


Write for Special N. E. A. Circular and illustrated descriptive pamphlets to 
R. C. NICHOL, Gen. Agt., S.K HOOPER, Gn. Pass Agt 
242 So. Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo 





F YOU TEACH 
a Primary Grade you should 
know how to draw. If you 
can’t, you have never followed 


the 
AUGSBURG 
METHOD::: 


Send 15c for a sample Tablet 
and let us tell you all about the 
System. 

Tell us whether you teach in 
city or country, and what grade 
or grades. 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. Austell Building 717 Market St. 
New York Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


























HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, NEW 
YORK CITY. 


THE Most Poputar Home Sonos. Se- 
lected and arranged by Gilbert Clifford Noble, 
A.B. 

The book is well named. A glance over the 
contents brings pictures of home gatherings and 
the singing of the old songs that are familiar as 
household words. The Home songs of other 
nations are also included. The music, type, 
and general arrangement are clear and attrac- 
tive. Every household should have this collec- 
tion, especially summer hotels and places where 
people gather at nightfall for social song sing- 
ing. The collection is marked with good taste 
and discrimination. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


Common SENSE Dzrpactics. By Henry 
Sabin. 

An ordinary book of Didactics may not inter- 
est teachers, but this book will, if they will once 
begin to read it. The author has given a life- 
time to educational work and recognizes truths 
in an original, common sense way. He says: 
“This book is addressed to that large body of 
teachers who are at work in the common 
schools and who have had little or no profes- 
sional training and whose outfit consists mainly 
in their native good sense, and in a fair knowl- 
edge of the common branches.” At the end of 
each chapter are “‘ Questions for Examination”’ 
and “Suggestions Worth Thinking About.” 
The book is unusual in every respect. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 


FISHING AND HuntInGc. By Sarah M. 
Mott and Maude Barrows Dutton. 

A Supplementary Reader that will delight 
children’s hearts. Stories told in paragraph 
sentences, simple verses, and abundance of 
good pictures. The contents are: In Eskimo 
Land with Hans; In the Woods with Red 
Feathers; In the Philippines with Tondo; In 
Alaska with Ola. Children will get a good 
deal of knowledge about these far-away coun- 
tries that will give an appetite to know more. 
This book must be popular, for every page is 
inviting and the striking pictures almost tell 
the stories. 


ALFRED BARTLETT, BOSTON 
Tue WILL or CHARLES LOUNSBURY. 


A pamphlet booklet of a few pages con- 
taining a‘‘ Will.” The following Jtem tells 
its character. ‘I leave to children inclu- 
sively, but only for the term of their child- 
hood, all, and every, the flowers of the fleld 
and the blossoms of the woods, with the 
right to play among them freely according 
to the custom of children, warning them, 
at the same time, against the thistles and 
the thorns. And I devise to children the 
banks of the brooks and the golden sands 
beneath the waters thereof, and the odors 
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of the willows that dip therein, and the 
white clouds that float high over the giant 
trees. And I leave the children the long, 
long days to be merry in, in a thousand 
ways, and the night and the moon, and the 
train of the milky way to wonder at, but 


3 subject, nevertheless, to the rights herein- 


after given to lovers.” 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY 


Heart. A School Boy’s Journal. By Ed- 
mondo De Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. 


This book has justly earned its popularity 
and confirms the’fact that a boy is a boy the 
world over, no matter where he lives or what 
language he speaks. Enrico, an Italian boy, 
tells his diary-story from day to day in a way 
that will hold grown-ups as well as children, 
The adventures of each day are full of interest. 
It seems that boys in the “‘ Third Class of au 
Italian Municipal School” feel and think and 
enjoy and suffer much as other boys do. What 
is told of the life outside the school gives it a 
general interest to everybody who has not out- 
grown children and kept freshness of heart. 


ALFRED BARTLETT, BOSTON 

THE BOOK OF THE SINGING WINDs. By 
Sarah Hamilton Birchall. 

A tiny book brimming over with the very 
spirit of the singing winds and all nature 
The author sees, feels, and sings in original 
nature-loving verse: 

Oh, it’s out along the prairie with the cool raininy ur 
face, 

Ard it’s out along the river flowing free, 


And it’s out across the hili-tops in a flying-footed race 
With just your heart to bear you company. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 


BALDWIN’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Readings. 

So long as boys exist this famous book will 
be in demand. It is well that the original work 
should be condensed and wisely edited for chil- 
dren, and who could do this better than James 
Baldwin? The illustrations are good, and full 
of the spirit of this old story, ever new. 


Eclectic 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 
NEW! YORK 

THE FALSE ENTRY AND OTHER STORIES 
Axsout ScHoois. By C. W. Bardeen. 

Educational story writers are not common 
and such as Mr. Bardeen are decidedly uncom- 
mon. It is not well to lay his books down un- 
read for one is sure to miss something. How 
such a busy man as this author gets time to 
write his books is a mystery, and how he is able 
to see the interesting side of every educational 
matter, no matter how prosy, is another mys- 
tery. ‘The present volume has all the readable 
qualities of his other books. 





— Leading members of the National Educa- 
tional Association favor the use hereafter of 
the following phonetic words in all the pub- 
lications of the Association: Bizness for buis- 
ness, enuf for enough, fether for feather, mesure 
for measure, plesure for pleasure, red for read, 
ruf for rough, trauf for trough, thru for through, 
tuf for tough, tung for tongue, yung for young. 
Let’s see: The yung who have red thru a story 
about a fether in the ruf trauf may get a mesure 
of plesure, but won’t it be tuf enuf bizness for 
the lovers of the English tung? 
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RIGHTS OF THE BOY 

A greatly appreciated talk was given re. 
cently before a meeting of parents and teachers 
at the Francis Street School, Ithaca, N. Y,, 
by Prin. Emory L. Mead, of the Utica Free 
Academy. Principal Mead’s subject was “The 
Rights of the Boy.” The boy has the right 
to_good parentage, morally sound and reason- 
ably intelligent, said the speaker. Parentage 
is of immense importance and it will cling to 
the child through life. The child has a right 
to conditions which will make him a good, 
Strong, healthy animal. This must come be- 
fore anything else. The rest will come later, 
The business of every boy is to be strong and 
later to develop into Christian manhood. The 
requisites are good food, well prepared, good 
clothes, and the opportunities for a large 
amount of play. One is robbing the child 
of his most precious birthright if he robs him 
of his right to tough, sturdy play. 

Others of the boy’s rights, as suggested by 
Principal Mead, included the following: 

The boy has the right to love. It is a com- 
mon animal instinct to care for the young. But 
there is a higher love. The supreme test is 
not to provide all the comforts, all the advan- 
tages of higher education, but it is for the 
father and mother to “give up every one of 
their bad habits,” that the boy may have a 
good example. 

The boy has the right to a training. Many 
boys are broken like colts; but few are trained. 
The one way requires patience and the other 
merely a temper. The boy will be the better 


if he is “‘trained.” He has the right to several 
kinds of instruction in the school and along the 
lines of health. ‘The schools are remiss in the 
matter of physical training of boys in our cities. 
The boy has the right to be trained to make 
good, strong men with control of their muscles 
and- healthy nerves. Nervous prostration is 
known in no other country. It is called by 
foreigners ‘‘ Americanitis.” We ought to coun- 
teract the over intellectual and under physical 
training. 

The boy has the right to the confidence of 
his parents, in all that that means. ‘The atti- 
tude which one has toward another is produc- 
tive of the same feellng in that other. Where 
trust is wisely shown by the parents, it is 
returned by the child. 

Boys are entitled to courteous treatment. 
It is as bad to be impolite to them as to older 
people. It is really worse in that the effect 
$ worse. 

The boy has the right to firm treatment. 
There is a difference between firmness and 
crossness. They also have the right to the 
good examples of the parents. 


All Run Down 


In the spring—that is the condition 
of thousands whose systems have not 
thrown off the impurities accumulated 
during the winter — blood humors that 
are now causing pimples, boils and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, bilious turns, 
indigestion, and other stomach troubles, 
dull headaches and weak, tired, languid 
feelings. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes all these 
humors, cures all these troubles; reno- 
vates, strengthens, and tones the whole 
system. This is the testimony of thou- 
sands annually. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it to-day- 
In liquid or tablet form, 100 Doses §l. 
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